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Poor Little Fool 
Chapter One 


I 


SS ae Harvey looked at his watch. 
Only a quarter to five! He sighed 
= with restless impatience and strolled on. 
iii Back and forth he paced, in a jerky 
and limited patrol in front of the Hol- 
liday Theater. Every few minutes his eyes re- 
turned to the deserted lobby expectantly. 

Bert was waiting for a girl who held his future 
in her hands. 

It was late in a November afternoon and rain was 
threatening in the breath of the damp dusk. The 
street was prematurely lighted with the flashing elec- 
tric signs of many playhouses. All the letters of the 
alphabet bloomed and faded in a silent dance, spell- 
ing the names of the current shows in burning colors 
across the dark air. 

Soon a hundred curtains would fall and as many 
matinee performances would be over. In the the- 
aters, audiences sat in a pleasant tumult of suspense, 
waiting to learn the outcome of the comedies and 
tragedies of make-believe. 
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But Bert Harvey paced back and forth thus rest- 
lessly and impatiently because his suspense was real. 

Watching the play in the Holliday Theater was 
Susan Stockham, the girl for whom he waited. She 
had promised to meet him here. It was an appoint- 
ment of the most critical importance to them both. 
There was a word each must speak to the other, a 
decision which must thenceforth influence the whole 
pattern of their lives. 

Not for three months had Bert Harvey seen 
Susan Stockham. They had separated deliberately 
and for a well-considertd purpose. Today their self- 
imposed parting had run its course. They were to 
meet again, face and face, and speak frankly their 
conclusions. 

Full joyously Bert had known from the first what 
his answer would be. He adored her. But what had 
Susan decided about him? 

In all the time that Bert had known her, he had 
never been able to prophesy Susan. She had re- 
mained unpredictable. 

As he walked up and down and looked again at his 
watch, he was in a tremble of excitement and 
suspense. 


Ii! 


Bert Harvey was a good-looking young man, not 
more than twenty-two. 
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He was wearing a sports raincoat of glistening pea- 
green, a careless brown hat crowned him with good 
humor and he carried a walking stick that he always 
rationalized as an outlet for his nervous energy. 
His brown hair, curled thickly above the ears, was 
precariously near to red. His face was thin and 
rather pale, with sallow traces of an unhealthy yel- 
low in his cheeks, but this was offset by several 
large and cheerful freckles. Bert’s lips were full 
and in their curve one might have suspected a trace 
of arrogance. But in his green-gray eyes there was 
a youthful charm and enthusiasm and an unmistak- 
able eagerness to please. 

Only recently Bert had disappointed his mother 
by abandoning a law course and taking a job in a 
music publishing house. It was his ambition to write 
popular songs and, eventually, sonatas and sym- 
phonies and concertos in the jazz. Almost everyone 
liked Bert at the start; he was still too young to 
forecast what to expect of him at the finish. 

“Will that show never let out?” he muttered 
glaring through the open lobby doors of the Holli- 
day Theater. “Keeping me here on pins and needles 
like this!” 

How could Susan go to a matinee on a day like 
this, anyhow—while such a crisis waited between 
them? Surely it must mean as much to her as it 
certainly did to him. Yet that was so like her. The 
next whim or mood in her always outguessed him. It 
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was disconcerting, because Susan invariably seemed 
to know in advance just what he would say or do. 

Wonderful girl! 

He had come to depend upon her utterly. In 
the most practical sense, Susan was an inspiration 
to him. The one song that he had sold to his 
employer had been composed while Susan watched 
over his shoulder at the piano. They had called it 
“Glass Beads”! She had fired his ambition. He 
wanted the whole world to sing his tunes. In some 
future day he saw himself becoming a mystic and 
picturesque celebrity; a compound of George Gersh- 
win and Johann Sebastian Bach, the first of the syn- 
copated immortals. 

All this he was sure he could accomplish if Susan 
Stockham would remain at his side. 

Would she never come? 

A rustling movement and a chattering buzz made 
him turn quickly. Already the audience was leav- 
ing the Holliday Theater and presently Bert saw 
Susan Stockham. 


lil 


She came toward him readily, smiling and with 
an outstretched hand. 

Susan was almost as tall as Bert; she was young 
and graceful and honest in her brown coat of rough 
tweed, with its high belted collar of beaver. Her 
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hat, of a brown darker than her coat, was folded 
with her own secret magic; cut and tucked to fit her 
head and worn at an angle that almost obscured her 
left eye. 

Impulsively Bert sprang forward and clasped her 
hand; he bent forward to kiss her. For a fraction 
of a second she seemed to hesitate; so brief a pause 
it was that he was sure it was only his imagination; 
but that one indecisive moment did confuse him and 
his lips touched the tip of Susan’s nose before they 
found the soft line of her lips. 

She laughed, a little self-consciously. 

“Susan!” he said thickly. 

He spoke her name impotently, as men speak in 
nightmares, and the shrill cheeping of women’s voices 
in the throng around them drowned out the sound 
of the word. Ina changing pool of light they stood 
facing each other, a dancing light from an electric 
sign above them, their figures splashed in alternate 
green and crimson, while a fat negro doorman at 
the curb shouted out automobile numbers and mati- 
nee men waved and whistled for cabs. 

They smiled at each other in frank embarrassment. 

“My God, I’m glad to have you again,” he said 
suddenly. “It’s great to see you.” 

“Yowre looking awfully well, Bert,” Susan an- 
swered gently. 

It was good for him to hear her voice again, strong 
and low and sure. But he saw that she was regard- 
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ing him curiously. Her glance filled him with an 
odd anxiety. It was almost as if she were confirming 
an incredible discovery about him. Could it be that 
she was seeing him with new and different eyes, 
after a lapse of months? There was nothing even 
remotely unfriendly in her gaze; instead it was full 
of affection. Unquestionably she was glad to see 
him again. But she had never looked at him like 
this before. 

“Yowre looking wonderful,” he assured her 
tensely. “More beautiful than ever. If you could 
only know, Susan, what it means to me to be with 
you!” 

She smiled into his pale and eager face. 

“Did you wait very long?” she inquired. 

“What did it matter?” he laughed. “I was so 

impatient, Susan, I came almost an hour ahead of 
time.” 
A pot-bellied old gentleman jostled him and 
almost came between them; they were in the middle 
of a pavement crowd, where a conversation was im- 
possible. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked, as he placed his 
hand on her arm. 

“Where?” she repeated vaguely, a distant look 
in her eyes that he failed to observe. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed as they moved east- 
ward toward the lights of Broadway. “I hadn’t even 
thought. I didn’t get any further than just think- 
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ing that I was actually going to see you again—after 
all these centuries. The Astor is near enough.” 

“Too crowded with moving picture people who 
are still in their infancy,” objected Susan. 

He smiled happily at her remark. She did want 
to be alone with him, then. Everything was going 
to be all right. An idea occurred to him; his hand 
on her arm tightened and he leaned his face nearer 
to her. 

“Flow about—what do you say if we go on up to 
—to Eighty-third Street?” he proposed breathlessly. 

She looked away from him and did not answer. 

“J felt a drop of rain,” he urged. “We could 
light a fire!” 

“Pm sorry, Bert,” she said, still looking away. 
“But I’m afraid there isn’t time for that.” 

For a moment he was disappointed and puzzled. 
Then he nodded his head in worldly understanding. 
Of course she was right to wait until they had talked 
over everything. 

“All right,” he agreed cheerfully. “But what do 
you mean, we haven’t got time? We’ve got all the 
time in the world. I haven’t got a thing to do for 
the rest of my life but to go where you would like 
to go, Susan. I tell you what! The Owl’s Nest 
is just up on Forty-ninth Street. Let’s go up there 
for an ‘excuse.’ ” 

An “excuse” was a part of their particular vocab- 
ulary. It was their private term for a cup of luke- 
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warm tea and a plate of cinnamon toast that had 
lost all interest in life. Tea and toast formed for 
them an excuse to talk and sit warmly and inti- 
mately at a table for two. 

“That’s fine,” she acquiesced. ‘“Let’s cross now 
while we have a chance.” 

They were at one of the wide and glittering 
Broadway cross-roads. All around them were shrill 
and violent women hurrying toward subways and 
taxicabs; painted dames, stout and over-dressed, who 
were vocally rolling the leading actor of the matinee 
beneath their tireless tongues; criticizing the gowns 
of the actress of the afternoon and gaspingly retail- 
ing the rumors of back-stage amours. They clam- 
ored against an obbligato of tooting auto horns, 
yelling newsboys and the shattering crash of the car- 
wheels and all the hoarse roar of the teeming, writh- 
ing street. 

Susan Stockham heard scarcely any of this familiar 
din. So busy was her mind with the approaching 
conversation with Bert Harvey that she walked as 
if she were alone in a desolate place. 

Bert squeezed her arm again. 

“I’ve got an idea,” he informed her. ‘Let’s sit 
and talk at the Owl’s Nest and then get a cab and 
drive out to Arrowhead for dinner. And shen go 
to Eighty-third Street.” 

She drew a cleep breath. 

“TI can’t do that,” she explained. “I promised my 
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father I would be home for dinner with him tonight 
—especially.” 

He did not answer, but he seemed to be thinking 
intently. 

Perhaps it was as well. What could she say to 
Bert Harvey? 

She loved him too sincerely to be able deliberately 
to wound him. And yet, if she were to tell him the 
sober and intractable truth, she knew she would 
plunge him into unspeakable humiliation. All day 
she had been rehearsing what she would say to him 
and just how she would treat him. Now she found 
herself turning into a coward and wanting to escape 
from the tight hand that held her arm; to run off and 
lose herself in the mad crowd that surged around 
them. 

Stealthily she glanced at Bert. His face was 
turned toward her; he was not bothering to look 
where he was walking, and his eyes searched her face 
for some clue. When their eyes met, he smiled 
faintly, as if he had discerned a hope in that stealthy 
glance she gave him. 

Under her smart brown coat of rough tweed, Susan 


shuddered. 
IV 


If he had been depressed, Bert quickly managed 
to be cheerful again. 
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“Tell me—how have you been, Susan?” he asked, 
with a hearty smile. 

“Well—and busy!” 

Susan was employed in the office of a New York 
firm of architects. She had great ambitions, and had 
studied at Columbia and also had taken a post- 
graduate course abroad. 

“Have they let you design your skyscraper yet?” 

She laughed frankly. 

“All they let me do is cornices and rain-gutters,” 
she confessed. “It’s amazing how the architectural 
world resents the feminine intrusion.” 

“You'll fool them yet,” he assured her. “How’s 
your father?” 

“He’s fine, thanks. How is your mother?” 

“Oh, all right, I guess. I haven’t heard from 
her in three weeks—and then it was the same old 
thing.” 

Susan nodded. They were both self-conscious, 
both embarrassed, and trying to appear casual as long 
as possible. 

“T heard your song played the other night, Bert.” 

“Did you?” 

His eyes were shining. 

“They’re plugging it a littl—even though I’m 
not with them any more.” 

““Bert—what happened?” 

Her voice was full of genuine concern. He 
shrugged his shoulders with a labored attempt to ap- 
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pear at ease, but when he spoke his voice was edged 
and unsteady. 

“T got fired,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“Oh, it was my fault. You see, when I couldn’t 
be near to you for these last few months, I just didn’t 
know what to do with myself. I guess I was a 
damned fool; drank a little too much and things like 
that. They chucked me out on my ear, in a manner 
of speaking. But everything’s going to be all right, 
now, Susan.” 

“T’m sorry,” she murmured. “Did you find an- 
' other place?” 

“Not yet. But Ive got the promise of one next 
week.” 

They were turning into the side street; an orange 
caravan of lighted cars was rumbling across the 
elevated trestle at a distant crossing. 

“Bert! How did you—” 

“Well, Susan, I might as well tell you. The rent 
on the Eighty-third Street place hasn’t been paid 
for the last three months. You see, when you sent 
me your checks for your half of it, I—well, I had 
to use them to eat. It’s rotten to have to say it— 
it was rotten to do it—but I’l] pay back every cent 
of it.” 

“I know that,” she said fervently. “I don’t blame 
you for that. Are you sure about getting this new 
job?” 
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“Pretty sure,” he said, with an earnest nod. 

“The Brunswick people made a record of my 
‘Glass Beads,” he added proudly. 

“TI know. My father brought one home.” 

Bert laughed. 

“You must have felt funny,” he remarked, “with 
him not even knowing of my existence. Susan—did 
the song make you a little lonesome for me?” 

She shivered and held out her ungloved left hand, 
palm toward the sky. 

“Tt’s beginning to rain hard,” she exclaimed. 
“Thank goodness, here we are!” 


Vv 


They went down three concrete steps and opened 
the door of the Owl’s Nest. 

The proprietor of the Owl’s Nest, like many tea- 
room owners in the city, had attempted to cast a spell 
of enchantment over his place and make his guests 
forget the streets. At the far end of the room there 
was an orchestra of three pale-faced but stalwart 
Russians: lonely looking young men in purple and 
yellow peasant costumes such as no peasant ever be- 
held. They made soft whining music on balalaikas. 

Through the air drifted cigarette smoke and the 
grateful smell of boiling coffee. Many people sat 
at the small green tables placed against the walls 
which were papered in a weird and unsettling riot of 
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colors. There was a fireplace with a brick mantel, 
above which hung a line of water colors depicting 
story book Moujiks in a frenzy of making up their 
minds. 

Close by the window they found a table. With 
a fond air of gallantry, Bert held Susan’s chair for 
her, and then helped her off with her coat. Before 
he sat down, he stepped back to admire her frock. 
She wore a dress of pale brown georgette, tier upon 
tier, with fully pleated skirt and an over-blouse of 
many small tucks. Susan’s greatest weakness was for 
lovely clothes, and this afternoon Bert decided that 
she had never appeared more lovely. His eyes 
lingered upon the whiteness of her throat, and the 
unbroken line from the audacious chin down to the 
amber pin that was caught at her collar of cham- 
pagne lace. 

Susan’s head was bent as she rummaged in an 
unbelievably long envelope purse, searching for her 
cigarette case, and thus endeavoring to avoid his 
steady gaze. 

“Yow’re a knock-out,” he said piously and sat 
down in the chair opposite. 

“T et?s order first and get it over with,” she sug- 
gested, lifting her eyes and indicating a furtive figure 
in a long scarlet frock who stood swaying behind 
Bert’s chair: a man of the Steppes who was now a 
waiter on Forty-ninth Street. 
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“Tea and cinnamon toast for two—and try to get 
it warm,” said Bert. 

Susan was selecting a cigarette from an enameled 
Venetian case and offered him one. 

“A pipe of peace?” he grinned ingratiatingly. 

“Yes,” she concurred, her voice tinged with a 
curious inflection. “Yes, Bert. A pipe of peace.” 

She sat back and blew a soft curl of smoke thought- 
fully, almost timidly. 

“Well,”—she began. 

Bert bent forward hurriedly, clasping his hands 
in a hard knot on the table-cloth; his words tumbled 
out feverishly. 

“Well, Susan,” he cried, seizing her word and 
making it his own, “before you say another word, 
I want to tell you my answer first.” 

“But Bert—” 

“Nope—I’m going to say it first. Dve waited too 
long, and I can’t stand another minute of it. Listen, 
Susan—I’m wildly in love with you; more so this 
minute than ever before in all my life. Ive missed 
you like the very devil—like I was going around 
minus an arm or something. The fact that we’re 
together right now just makes me giddy—that’s all. 
Now I want you. Let’s get married without any 
more nonsense of any kind.” 

Her eyes were clouded. She reached over and 
touched his hand. 
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“Bert,” she said, “please listen and don’t tell me 
any more until you hear what I have to say.” 

“No more nonsense,” he insisted imperiously. 
“Now let me be frank, Susan. I think it was won- 
derful, what we did. To brave convention, to be 
true to ourselves, to go and live together as we did 
just to see if we were really suited to be man and 
wife, was a beautiful experiment, a courageous ideal 
and everything else that you said it would be. I’m 
for it. But now that’s all over. We have tried it 
out. And what’s more, we’ve separated for three 
months just to have time to think it over. Now I 
want you to be my wife—my real wife, married by 
a minister, with a wedding certificate; I wouldn’t 
even mind a little rice and a few old shoes. I’ve 
done a lot of thinking in these last few months. 
Would you like me to tell you something disgrace. 
ful that I did?” 

Susan nodded mutely. She could not stop him. 

‘Well, I guess I cheated a little,” he confessed. 
“For one thing, I hung around Tenth Street night 
after night—just watching your front door and the 
light in your big room up on the third floor. One 
‘evening I saw you come out with your father. An- 
other time I waited outside your office building at 
noon. You were with another girl; I followed you 
as far as Schrafft’s, and I had to dodge quickly be- 
cause you turned back and almost ran into me. That 
was a narrow escape, wasn’t it?” 
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The waiter placed food and drink before them. 
Susan was glad of the diversion; she creamed and 
sugared his tea and passed it to him, while he stared 
at her and waited. At last their eyes met, and sud- 
denly her expression frightened him. 

“Listen, Susan,” he faltered, while his fingers 
pinched the handle of his spoon. “What are you— 
can’t you tell me—Susan, you do love me, don’t 
you?” 

With elaborate care she doused her cigarette; her 
head was bent. Then she braced herself and sat up 
straight and looked at him. To Bert she seemed too 
wholly composed; almost criminally unmoved in the 
face of his emotion. He could not know that her 
serene features concealed a storm of contending ex- 
citements: fright and pity and tenderness for him 
and an immutable resolution. 

But he did observe the unconscious truancy of 
her eyes, as they measured the distance between their 
table and the door. 

“I do love you, Bert,” she replied, her voice low 
and tense. “But don’t take that for my answer,” 
she added quickly. 

“What do you mean?” 

He frowned as he scrutinized her whitening face. 

“You just now admitted that you loved me. What 
other answer is there?” 

“T mean—I almost didn’t have the courage to 
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meet you this afternoon, Bert. I wanted to write 
you.” 

She looked away, with a helpless glance around the 
smoky room. 

“What zs your answer, then?” he demanded. His 
lips were curved down in an arc of dismay. 

She dragged her eyes back to meet him. 

“T mean—we’re finished,” she told him. “It’s all 
over.” 

“Why? What for? What do you mean? Why 
is it all over?” 

His voice was low like a whisper and yet shrill 
like a scream. 

“Because I—I don’t want to go on,” she said res- 
olutely. 

He brought both his fists down rudely upon the 
table. 

“Susan, what are you talking about? You just 
said not a minute ago that you loved me.” 

“T don’t love you enough to marry you; I don’t 
love you in the right way to marry you,” she replied. 

She lit another cigarette, while he sat back in his 
chair, wide-eyed, staring, incredulous. 

“And you think you can get away with this?” 
he asked at last. 

vI 


She was quick to sense the poison and bitterness 
in his voice and her tone softened. 
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“Don’t speak like that,” she pleaded. “C€ertainly 
you and IJ are not going to quarrel, no matter what 
happens. We are too dear to each other for anything 
like that.” 

He laughed insultingly. 

“We are,” she repeated with emphasis. “My feel- 
ings haven’t changed, Bert—not really. It’s only 
that I have come to understand them better. We 
can’t get married just because of that. I could never 
make you happy—-and the wisest thing we can do is 
to face that fact bravely and sensibly.” 

With a show of measuring his words with delib- 
erate self-control, he asked: 

“Do you mind explaining to me exactly what 
you mean?” 

“What more can I say?” she pleaded. “Haven’t 
I told you enough to show you how I feel?” 

“ve got a right to know what’s the objection to 
me, haven’t I?” he barked. “I?ll damn well make 
it my business to understand before we get out of 
here.’ 

The brutal tone of his utterance, more than his 
words, affected her like an indecency and she drew 
back with repugnance gathering in her eyes. Then 
her expression softened. Bert’s distress was poign- 
ant; he was not himself in this moment, and she 
must try to bring him back to a clear perception of 
their relation. 

“Wait, Bert,” she urged carefully. “Now just 
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hold on to yourself and think back for a minute. We 
had a compact, didn’t we? We said that we would 
not try to bind each other. We thought we were 
in love with each other; so much in love that we 
wanted to marry—” 

“Thought we were in love with each other!” he 
echoed hysterically. “Oh, my God!” 

“But we were sensible ier to look at the facts 
then,” she persisted. “Why can’t we look at them 
now? Remember what we said to each other. We 
would give ourselves a real trial—and then we would 
go away and think it over. If either of us decided 
that it was all over, the other would be a good sport 
and shake hands and say good-bye, and that would 
be the end of it!” 

“Yowre talking like a Shylock about the most 
sacred thing in the world,’ he groaned, clutching 
his coat with tight, nervous fingers. “I don’t care 
what we said. It doesn’t mean anything now. We’ve 
been too close to go back to all that. We didn’t 
know what we were saying when we made that agree- 
ment. It’s crazy to try to hold me to anything like 
that, after all there’s been between us. My God, 
Susan, I can’t believe it’s you sitting there and saying 
these things to me.” 

“We both said we would take the other’s answer 
without flinching,” she reminded him, her lip 
quivering. 

“That’s all right for you,” he answered miserably. 
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“We agreed that neither of us would want to 
force the other into a marriage that seemed distaste- 
ful. That’s why we tried the experiment, wasn’t it, 
Bert?” 

“TDistasteful!”? he repeated, with a sob in his voice. 

“Oh, Bert, don’t make it any more difficult for 
me,” she entreated. “I don’t want to hurt you, dear. 
Don’t you realize that I am terribly fond of you? 
Iam! And if I say that I don’t love you enough 
to be your wife, it’s because I am only playing square 
with you and with myself—but much more with 
you. Come on! Buck up! It took courage to do 
what we did—no matter what a lot of people might 
think about us. And it takes courage to finish it. 
Can’t we part, now, remembering that we were thor- 
oughbreds about it—all the way through?” 

“Distasteful,” he repeated venomously, and she 
realized that her appeal had been wasted. 

She slumped back in her chair, not knowing what 
to say. 

“You didn’t mean distasteful—really. Did you?” 
he begged. “I’m not distasteful to you, am I. We 
were happy on Eighty-third Street. You know we 
were. Weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered without reserve. 

“Then why—” 

“Don’t ask me to tell you why, Bert. You haven’t 
the right to know. At the beginning we agreed that 
if we parted, we wouldn’t have to go into reasons. 
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I don’t believe I could put my feelings into words, 
anyway—although I understand them well enough. 
Just believe me when I say, from the bottom of my 
heart, that it would wreck your life and mine if we 
were to be married, and that the safest thing in the 
world for you is to forget me just as soon as you 
can.” 

“T can’t understand it,” he repeated dully. 

“1m sorry, Bert—more sorry than I can tell you.” 

That was more than he could bear. 

“Sorry!” he exploded. “Sorry!” 

“Please—” 

“T know what it 1s,” he cried, with bitter warmth. 
“You’ve met somebody else. That’s what it is— 
don’t tell me—it’s another man!” 

“That’s not so,” Susan assured him crisply. 

“Don’t you try to lie to me,” he snarled with vin- 
dictive emphasis. ‘Somebody else has taken my 
place. That’s what J get for giving in to your ideas 
about experiments with marriage and all that rot. 
I didn’t believe in it in the first place and you know 
it. I just gave in—like a fool. And now you think 
you’ll go to somebody else!” 

She was stung by the contemptuous quality of his 
voice. 

“And why not, then? I’m free!” she told him 
quickly enough. 

“Free! Yes you are!” he mouthed, leaning across 
the table so that the perfumed dressing of his hair 
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was in her nostrils. “You're not free. You’re mine 
and yowll never get away from me. You can’t put 
me out of your life. Il see to it that ?m always 
in your life—do you hear that?” 

“Bert—people are listening—” 

“T don’t give two hoots in hell. You think you 
can cry quits now, and everything will be just like 
it was before. Well, it won’t. You can’t throw 
me aside like a worn-out glove. No woman can treat 
me like that and get away with it!” 

“Bert, don’t be maudlin—and please lower your 
voice.” : 

He shook his head from side to side in a kind 
of frenzy. 

“You call it maudlin, when my heart is breaking? 
When you’ve given me every dream I had in my 
life, and now you take it all away?” 

His arm struck his cup, and spilled a brown pud- 
dle of tea on the table. 

“How can you do this to me?” he moaned. 

“I—I’m going, Bert,” she said quickly, and rose 
with what dignity she could muster in the self- 
consciousness that overwhelmed her. 

“Susan, what did I do wrong?” he gasped. “Why 
do you look at me like that? How do you expect 
me to act when you tell me I can’t ever see you 
again? Should I put on my hat and coat and say all 
right, see you in church and all that, and go off 
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whistling? Is that the way you think I ought to 
act?” 

“Maybe,” she said, flushing slowly, “if you could 
have done that—I might have run after you!” 

“T tell you,” he choked, “I don’t understand you.” 

She had slipped into her coat and now she held 
out her hand. 

“Can’t we part good friends, anyhow?” she said. 

He took her hand and rose up, facing her. 

“Susan,” he said, “I don’t understand you—but 
you don’t understand me, either. You think ’m 
weak and good-for-nothing, don’t you? But you 
didn’t think that about me at first, did you? Well, 
there’s more to me than weakness—I’m telling you 
that. I’m crazy about you, and the next time you 
hear from me, you won’t think I’m so weak—you’ll 
see!” 

His face was contracted until it was as if an old 
man were looking at her and making an evil pre- 
diction. 

She pressed his hand, but she could find no answer 
to his words. And there she left him, as she opened 
the door and ran up the three concrete steps out 
into Forty-ninth Street and darkness and a down- 
pour of rain. 
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Chapter Two 


I 


FAN" had she ever loved in Bert Harvey? 
U6» Why had she betrayed herself into such 


Swe a pitiful and ludicrous episode? Why, 

Ne even now, did the tears wet her eyes and 
CIO OCS: a tight lump hurt her throat as she thrust 
her hands deep into her. pockets and set off through 
the rain and the crowd down Fifth Avenue? 

Any of her friends could have told her, and would 
have argued with her if they had known about it, 
that she could never find happiness with Bert Har- 
vey. All of them would have been astonished that 
she could have deluded herself about him. 

Yet there was still that tightness clutching her 
throat, and the tears came like a hot tide in her eyes. 
She herself could not decide whether they were tears 
of humiliation or regret or remorse, or of some 
sinister obscurity that remained a mystery. They 
could not be tears of disillusion, for Susan had long 
since given up repining over irrecoverable ideals. 

She was glad that the long wet walk down to 
Tenth Street separated her from the cocktail before 
dinner with her father. In her present turmoil, it 
would be unbearable to meet Mr. Stockham’s humor- 
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ous and trusting eyes. Perhaps crying would cool the 
fever in her blood, and the walk might restore some 
tranquillity to her disordered spirit. 

Yet the very remembrance of her father helped 
her. Unconsciously her shoulders were thrown back, 
her head went up, and the tautness of her mouth 
relaxed and softened. What would John W. Stock- 
ham do if he were to learn this wretched story? For 
an instant Susan was warmly tempted to go directly 
to him and divulge it all. Then she realized it was 
impossible. Her father was a liberal-minded man, 
as tolerant as any other manufacturer in the United 
States; but if he were to know of that apartment 
on West Eighty-third Street he could never be the 
same man to her again. 

Just then Susan was passing the lighted show 
window of a shop for men; she hesitated before its 
display of blue lounging robes, of handkerchiefs and 
cravats. Then she went inside, and when she reap- 
peared, fifteen minutes later, she carried under her 
arm a long, neatly bound box. 

With quick, energetic steps she resumed her walk, 
automatically evading collisions with wandering men 
and women under umbrellas, guiding herself as pre- 
cisely and instinctively as if she were at the wheel 
of her sports roadster. 

Now she began to find it easier to think. Had she 
been unnecessarily cruel to Bert? Could she have 
approached him more gently, less directly, and left 
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him with a better feeling between them? She had 
wanted to do that. He had behaved so childishly; 
just as she had dreaded. 

At the curb of Forty-second Street, she waited for 
the green signals to change to crimson. 

“Suppose our positions were reversed,” she taxed 
herself. “How would I feel? How would I act?” 

She would not have whined. That much she could 
affirm with positive confidence. Women were vain 
and men were conceited, but there was so little pride 
left in the world. 


II 


Yet why had not her pride restrained her from 
such an entanglement? 

Until Susan had met Bert Harvey, no man had 
succeeded in completely charming her. Always she 
had contrived to smile her way untouched through 
harmless flirtations and girlish amourettes. Men in- 
variably admired her. She was always interesting, 
attractive, and smartly dressed. To Susan, clothes 
were like an ecstasy; the caress of creamy silks and 
clinging velvets, the harmonies of fabric and color 
and design, aroused in her something akin to a sen- 
suous and mysterious passion. 

With disconcerting promptitude her young men 
had disappointed her. In turn, they found Susan 
bewildering and unmanageable. They did not guess 
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that she sought in them, and did not find, the satis- 
faction of glamour and romance. They all thought 
her so intelligent; such a clear and practical thinker. 
Not one had happened into the tangle and tumble 
of dreams in her head. More than most girls, be- 
cause she was more imaginative, Susan had wished 
for a magic prince to woo her among the rock and 
iron realities of Manhattan. 

For a while she had believed she could be happy 
only with a man that resembled her father. He 
was nearer to her than any other person in the world; 
her mother had died when Susan was born and she 
had grown up in tender intimacy with him. To this 
day there was between them the firmest and rarest 
of all human relationships; she and her father were 
friends. 

John W. Stockham, who manufactured pianos, was 
her ideal man all during her most impressionable 
period. She loved this strong, blundering, middle- 
aged man with something near to doting idolatry. 

In the mists of childhood that friendship had 
begun; a childhood that he had made seem to her as 
one bright procession of holidays. No other girl 
ever had such birthdays as John—so she called her 
father—arranged for her. And all her Thanksgiv- 
ings were like colored postcards with a picture of 
her father at the head of a laden table; he bran- 
dished a gleaming carver and recited verses from 
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July, he was the perspiring master of ceremonies over 
mountains of red fireworks. Most carefully he 
watched her, while she touched the fiery end of a 
burning punkstick to the fuse of a cannon cracker 
and tossed it high into the air. And how he laughed 
with her when it exploded with a terrific detona- 
tion, spitting out hissing sparks, the fragments fall- 
ing under a corona of white, acrid smoke! When 
Christmas came and the house was filled with the 
holy smell of the cedar tree, its branches bright with 
tinsel balls and candles, her father was even happier 
than she. He would lead her proudly to the old- 
fashioned German garden under the boughs and show 
her a maze of packages there: presents, all of them 
for her, and all of them from him. Her other gifts 
were placed elsewhere; the Christmas garden was 
for John and his daughter alone. 

All the days in between those holidays were happy 
memories, too, because of that friendship between 
them. She had looked in vain, through her young 
girlhood, for a knight in shining armor who would 
be like her father. 

He was such a friend! 


III 


As Susan crossed Thirty-fourth Street she reflected 
that all her life he had been the perfect friend to 
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her. Not until she had known Bert Harvey had she 
ever concealed one important secret from him. 

That deception had cost her revolting pangs; it 
had intruded itself reprovingly during intimate hours 
with Bert. 

Between John W. Stockham and herself there had 
been such an instinctive and sympathetic understand- 
ing that it seemed beastly to hide the most signifi- 
cant part of her life from him. Throughout all the 
growing excitements of her school-days and pre- 
paratory classes and colleges she had confided in 
him. He had entered into her stories and adolescent 
gayety with high spirit. Even when sophomore af- 
fairs seemed to him like wassail and carouse, he had 
tried to share vicariously in the hilarity. 

When she thought that an autographed slicker was 
the sign of a gay dog, he had agreed with her sol- 
emnly. Together they had foraged through Freud 
and the humor of the college magazines and emerged 
from both unscathed. They had even debated, with 
mock seriousness, whether or not Susan had an CEdi- 
pus complex. They agreed that the young people of 
the city were not so savage as they were painted. 

And to John W. Stockham she went also with one 
disillusion after another, not always expecting him to 
understand, but knowing that he would listen. It 
was only to her father she confided that unfortu- 
nately and most damnably it appeared to her that 
the American girl was coming to be the superior of 
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the American boy. That was when she told him 
she never expected to marry. And when old Stock- 
ham laughed at her indulgently she laughed too, 
with an inner indulgence for him that was just as 
tender. 

She explained to him that the boys were so often 
morbid; they had voracious appetites in the two 
primitive hungers and no intelligent interest in any- 
thing else. Over late suppers they laughed together 
at the dull-witted athletes who had tried to play the 
man-of-the-world toward her at junior proms. Then 
Susan would lament to John that there were no men 
left in the world with his own simple manliness 
and native good taste. 


IV 


Her friends considered her old-fashioned. That 
strictly conscientious view of life that Susan held 
absorbed and puzzled them. They asked her what 
she meant by conscience. And Susan couldn’t ex- 
plain. 

To convince her that she was old-fashioned, they 
had labored over her with fundamentalist zeal. In 
fact, almost every one she knew, with the exception 
of her father, seemed to regard it as a sacred duty to 
smash her illusions. She learned that most things 
were not true before she even had the chance to be- 
lieve that they were true. 
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Tirelessly they told her that there had been noth- 
ing of her before conception and there would be 
nothing more of her after death. The time be- 
tween was accidentally hers. She was to make the 
most of that, for herself. Nothing else really 
mattered. 

Yet so much did matter to Susan. She could not 
renounce her love for certain simple amenities, mat- 
ters often ignored by her emphatic advisers. Susan 
liked privacy. She liked politeness. She must have 
daintiness and some delicacy, even in the frankest 
of discussions. Many of the people she knew im- 
pressed her as defiantly rude, while she preferred 
some of the old-fashioned courtesy which was as 
much a part of her father as his own skin. 

Meanwhile, she had to admit to herself that she 
could not dismiss the truth of much of the argu- 
ment they brought to her. The freedom from the 
absurdities of custom and convention which they 
preached had in it a certain persistent logic. She 
saw clearly enough that some of their conclusions 
were founded on good sense; nevertheless she still 
believed their conduct was often deficient in good 
taste. 

All through those college years, and later when 
she had studied architecture, she had thought of her 
husband as a replica, done in bright youth, of her 
father. Then with the years came clearer insight, 
and she broke that illusion with her own hands. 
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She could always love John W. Stockham; love him 
and understand him and mother him. But for a 
husband she wanted a man who was stronger than 
herself; a man who would lead her toward a beauty 
finer than that which she could see alone; one who 
would share life and its riches with her like a carni- 
val and then at the end bring her safely home. 

To be forced into too great a tolerance for a hus- 
band, to be set apart mentally from a full comrade- 
ship with him because of his limitations, would be 
intolerable. Perhaps that was what other women did, 
being as well aware as she of its insufficiency. Maybe 
that was the compromise they crocheted into their 
awkward shawl of marriage. But it was too lonely 
a prospect for Susan. Either she would have the 
romance she longed for, or she would not marry at 
all. A courageous decision, but all too soon it was 
like a bad dream in her heart; in blank dismay she 
made one disheartening discovery. 

Her work was not enough. 

She loved her work and reveled in it, but it could 
not fill her life. Instinctively she had turned to 
architecture. Her mind was an unusual combina- 
tion of the practical and the imaginative; its quality 
was at once that of a scientist and a dreamer, an 
artist and a mathematician—and it is of such con- 
tending compounds that architects are made. 

In her post-graduate course abroad and, during 
the last two years, in the office of a New York firm 
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of architects, she had tried to find a reasonably satis- 
fying antidote for her disappointment in romance. 
She had given all her energy to it, and now she was 
more than ever filled with eager hope for her fu- 
ture. She dreamed that some day she would design 
her own majestic skyscraper that should command 
a part of the mighty horizon of New York. Her 
head was filled with those Arabian Nights towers 
that in some distant future day she would rear among 
the peaks of the skyline. With her own hands she 
was resolved to fashion upon paper strange and beau- 
tiful new harmonies of mass and proportion in stone 
and steel. 

There were still disappointments enough; at the 
office they entrusted to her only the most insignifi- 
cant details. Twice she had made important sugges- 
tions about new buildings and they were promptly 
adopted. But they were taken as a matter of course. 
True, on both occasions her salary was increased. 
The last time she had gone into the private office of 
the manager and asked him to reduce her salary and, 
instead of the increase, to give her credit for her 
ideas in their publicity. 

How amused he had been! And then, when he 
saw her distress, he told her how all must suffer from 
being a part of the whole, at least in the beginning. 

She persevered. She knew that training was what 
she needed; training and opportunity. Also she 
knew that, because she was a woman, she would need 
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twice as much background, she must show twice as 
much talent before they would take her work 
seriously. 

And always there was in her heart that nightmare, 
that emptiness and wish—until Bert Harvey came 
into her life, as if with a fanfaronade of trumpets, 


bells and drums. 
4 


The Hal Parrs had given a dance at their home on 
East Sixty-third Street just about a year ago, and 
Bert had been invited because they knew his family 
in Rochester and he did sing amusingly. Susan and 
he had danced together; even now, in the wet of 
Fifth Avenue, she remembered how they had thrilled 
and laughed through the hurried shuffle of the fox- 
trot. The music, she recalled, was a barbaric melody 
of piercing sweetness and voodoo rhythm. 

From the first Susan liked Bert, though she tried 
to regard him only as a charming and agreeable boy 
who touched her sympathies. But he continued to 
invade her thoughts demandingly. Something hith- 
erto chained and hidden struggled within herself and 
called for him. She did not understand her feelings, 
and they frightened her. 

It would be more sensible, she decided after a few 
weeks, not to see Bert Harvey again. But she was 
unreasonably pleased when three days later he wrote 
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her a note. Would she come for a drive with him on 
the following Sunday? : 

On their drive down the Motor Parkway of Long 
Island he had told her of his mother, of Columbia 
and his revolt, and of Tin Pan Alley. Like every 
other man and boy she had ever known he was 
promptly narrating to her the story of his life. 
Beguiled, she listened to it all, dreading a new dis- 
illusion with every lift and curve of the empty roads 
—and instead becoming more interested in him. 

As Susan learned Bert’s story of his quarrel with 
his mother, she sympathized with him enthusias- 
tically. 

Mrs. Harvey, it seemed, was the widow of a real 
estate dealer in Rochester. When Bert was five 
years old, his mother had been left with a life com- 
petence and an ambition to make a lawyer out of her 
little boy. Apparently she did not understand Bert, 
even then. Throughout his childhood they had quar- 
reled violently, chiefly because, as she frequently re- 
minded him, she refused to humor him. To this 
day Bert resented his mother, and declared he was 
not really her son, but a changeling left by the fairies. 
She, however, had tried to do her duty by him; she 
had goaded him successfully through school and ad- 
vised him clearly and honestly. But he had never 
found in her a certain affectionate sanctuary which 
his nature craved. 

Both of them were secretly well pleased when 
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Bert completed his preparatory courses in Roches- 
ter and came to New York for two years of academic 
studies in Columbia and then the Law School. 

In the University Bert was well content. He liked 
the glamour of the fraternities, and he worshiped 
one or two of his professors as heroes. Of his future 
as an attorney he thought never at all; his mind was 
occupied with the teams, with his notebooks and term 
papers and fraternity house gossip. 

Then, in his second year, he made an important 
discovery about himself. 

Ever since childhood Bert had played the piano 
readily and agreeably, and at Columbia he continued 
his musical studies, merely because he enjoyed them. 
Finally and by an accidental opportunity he wrote 
three song numbers for the annual Varsity show, and 
he soon heard his tunes being whistled on the campus 
as if they were popular hits. 

Thus he discovered that he did not wish to be a 
lawyer at all; instead he desired to be a popular song 
composer. 

When her son divulged his new ambition, Mrs. 
Harvey was outraged. If he had planned to be a 
performing acrobat, she could not have protested 
more indignantly. Was it for this she had supported 
him all these years? 

No argument availed, nor any persuasion. For 
the rest of the term there was an armed truce between 
mother and son, but that summer Bert told his 
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mother definitely that he would not enter law school. 
During his previous vacation he had worked obedi- 
ently as a clerk in a Rochester law office, but this 
year he hired himself to a sheet music publisher in 
Longacre Square. 

Mrs. Harvey promptly deprived Bert of his al- 
lowance and then she sat back to wait for him to come 
to his senses. Her forgiveness, a weekly check 
and Columbia Law School awaited the return of 
the prodigal. 

Soon enough Bert found that he did not belong 
to the idiocratic world that gives to Broadway its 
words and music. In his job he had not prospered. 
He did almost everything from writing tunes and 
arranging them to transcribing and orchestrating, but 
he was paid only fifty dollars a week. Other men, 
dark-skinned boys with bright eyes and oily curls, 
came and rose quickly all around him. 

It was all discouraging. He admitted that to Susan 
and frankly added that more than once he had been 
tempted to take the train to Rochester. 

But now that he had met her, he said boldly, 
nothing could make him return. 

That had pleased her to the heart. 

Why? For the thousandth time she asked her- 
self—why? Bert’s story was simple, yet it drew 
her to him so earnestly and so genuinely that soon 
she found herself telling him of her own trials and 
handicaps in an architect’s office. 
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“We both have handicaps,” he had discovered. 
“You, because you are a girl in a man’s field, and I 
because—well, I don’t belong with the people I work 
with, that’s all.” 

He confessed to her that he felt humbled every 
day by the swaggering ignoramuses who lorded it 
over him in the song publisher’s shop. Not that 
he felt superior to them. He begged Susan to under- 
stand that. Rather, he admired these illiterate peo- 
ple, because they did possess something that he didn’t 
have: a sure sense of the public taste that escaped 
him and left him baffled; some curious and intuitive 
prescience of what the masses would whistle and 
sing. 

He didn’t get along with them very well. They 
all distrusted his education, his family background, 
and they blinked sullenly at his fraternity pin. 

Susan pitied him. 

Her sympathy grew even warmer when he laughed 
frankly at the recital of her troubles. Why should 
she ever feel downcast? He asked the question in 
unaffected amusement. She had a good academic and 
professional education. She had all the money she 
would ever need. She had traveled, she was con- 
stantly meeting people who were doing things, and 
she could afford to wait, with calm assurance, for a 
future that was certain to be successful. 

While he— 

He had nothing, except the fifty dollars a week 
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that he earned by pounding out numbers on a pub- 
lisher’s piano. She mustn’t think he was discouraged, 
however. Before he got through he would show 
them all. It did make him wince, though, when he 
saw other fellows getting ahead. It was so much 
easier for them. They had wealthy fathers or uncles 
who could back them with Broadway musical comedy 
productions and thus give them a start. Bert had 
his fifty dollars a week and an outraged mother. 
Not that he cared! 

Over a tavern dinner by a roadside he had told her 
more of his hopes. If luck would only smile upon 
him once as it had smiled on his friend, Milton 
Schoenberg! It was from Milton that Bert had 
borrowed the roadster for their outing; Milton who 
had written the music for “Lady Mine,” a recent 
comedy success; Milton who was spending his royal- 
ties as fast as they mailed him the checks. 

“He’s making a fortune,’ cried Bert enthusias- 
tically, and he wistfully added, “Well! The breaks 
will come my way some day. Then I shall go to 
Europe and study, and when I come back, even the 
Boston Symphony won’t be too proud to play my 
music, Susan!” 


VI 


Yes! Susan was in love with him. Before two 
months had passed, she was sure of it. 
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He sent her flowers that he could not afford. With 
child-like eyes he looked at her, while she talked 
with him about his songs. He sang and played for 
her every new tune that tinkled in his dazzled head. 

Of course he was young. He could not assume 
that invincible indolence common to the dancing men 
and rich men’s sons who had taken her about. Where 
they were suave, Bert stammered and blushed; he 
was earnest where they laughed carelessly and in- 
dulgently. 

For Susan he composed a proposal song; and when 
he sang it to her, she.told him soberly and even 
severely that she was mad about him. 

This happened at a time when Susan was alone 
in New York, except for an aunt who did not count. 
John W. Stockham had left for a four months’ jour- 
ney across the continent, during which he intended 
to call on music merchants who handled the Stock- 
ham piano agency. He had departed, never dream- 
ing that in his absence his daughter would encounter 
the most poignant crisis of her life. 

The crisis was reached when Bert demanded an 
immediate marriage and Susan demurred. 

Susan was not a rebel against the institution of 
matrimony, as were some of her friends. But she 
was an observant girl who had seen too much un- 
happiness around her to wish such bad luck upon her- 
self. As she explained to Bert, it was not marriage 
that terrified her but divorce. 
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“T want to be right the first time,”? she told him. 

“But we know we love each other,” complained 
Bert. “My God, Susan! How can you make more 
sure of a thing like that?” 

Bert regarded Susan with a deep reverence; he 
was most sober and earnest about their love, and he 
wished to be married as soon as possible, and by a 
minister and in a church. What on earth did she 
want to do? 

“You thought you wanted to be a lawyer,” Susan 
reminded him. “Later you decided you didn’t like 
the law. Well, just now you think you want to be 
my husband. Suppose you decide later you don’t 
like me?” 

Passionately and eloquently Bert assured her that 
such a catastrophe was impossible. If he had only 
been troubled a little by the fear that Susan might 
weary of him, she would have been better pleased. 
But that thought had not occurred to him. 

“Why shouldn’t we have our own marriage cere- 
mony?” asked Susan. ‘Make sure we are right?” 

“Our own what?” 

“Why shouldn’t we experiment on ourselves to 
each other—for a little while? Oh, Bert—it might 
save us so much suffering!” 

“You mean—live together—” 

“Yes, That’s what I mean!” 

At first he was shocked; even horrified. Bert 
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could talk for hours bravely and radically, but when 
he married he wanted a good girl. 

“Of course,” he conceded at length, “if we could 
keep it absolutely quiet—” 

Susan shook her head angrily. 

“T don’t want to keep it quiet—but we will have 
to,” she answered. “I want to do it openly and 
freely—but I can’t.” 

“Of course we can’t,” he agreed readily. 

“Only because of my father—and your mother,” 
she added as an after-thought. “I know what such 
a thing would mean to John. But after we are really 
married, I will tell him. I would have to do that 
much. Bert—I want to make this a real test of our-. 
selves!” 

He nodded, still reluctant. 

“But trial marriage is old stuff—way behind the 
times,” he objected. “You don’t mean this com- 
panionate marriage, do you?” 

“People never make a trial marriage,” she told 
him earnestly. ‘“AII they make is a trial honey- 
moon, and the girl plays the part of a voluptuary. I 
want our trial to be a practical reality.” 


vil 


That was what it Aad been, she reflected, as once 
more she bided the traffic tide at Twenty-third Street 
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and Fifth Avenue, near the dripping’ park and the 
tall and gleaming Metropolitan Tower. 

They had faced the thing as a practical reality. 

One night, arm in arm, they had walked the length 
of Riverside Drive and agreed upon their compact. 
For three months Susan’s father would be away from 
New York. During that quarter they would live in 
an apartment together as man and wife, more than 
as bride and groom. Their expenses would be shared, 
and Susan agreed to undertake the housewife’s duties 
of button-sewing and laundry and all the other little 
details for which we hold our women responsible. 

They covenanted, too, that when John W. Stock- 
ham returned from the Pacific Coast, the partnership 
would be dissolved. For three months thereafter 
they would not communicate with each other. 
Finally, when the probation months were ended, and 
they met again, they would give each other their 
final answer. 

If both wished to go on, then they would be 
married as soon as practicable. But if either wanted 
to end it, the other must not protest. If they parted, 
there would be no recriminations. They promised 
each other they would understand. On that, they 
kissed solemnly by the cherry trees behind Grant’s 
Tomb. 

With young and trembling eagerness they had 
wandered through the side streets off the Drive, in 
search of four walls that were to enclose their love. 
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Susan wanted a fireplace. Bert wanted a view of the 
Hudson, so that he could sit at his piano and look 
out upon the waters. 

For ninety dollars a month they found a living 
room and a bedroom, a bath and a kitchenette, on 
the top floor of a house in West Eighty-third Street. 
With guarded indifference they had talked to the 
shrewd slattern who was the janitress; afterward 
they went back to the river bank and thought it over; 
it was past eleven o’clock when they returned to the 
little apartment and paid a deposit. 

Bert had signed an assumed name to the lease, 
and arranged with Milton Schoenberg to give a ref- 
erence. 

“Of course I didn’t tell Milton who the girl was,” 
Bert explained, and Susan winced. Before she could 
reply, he had disarmed her by adding: 

“You see, Susan, you are not living with Bert 
Harvey, but with the name signed on that lease,— 
and that is a different man, and a better man, that 
you have created.” 

With a glow and a ferment in their eyes they set 
about furnishing their bare rooms. Most of the 
furniture they found in second-hand shops and auc- 
tion rooms, down in University Place. While Susan 
advanced most of the capital, Bert was to pay it all 
back to her in weekly instalments, out of his salary. 
She bought the linen, too, and the curtains, and the 
forty dollars’ worth of kitchen equipment. For days 
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she reveled in china and silver and glassware. Never 
before had she grasped what happiness can come to a 
woman in furnishing a home. 

On the day before their great experiment was to 
begin Susan essayed a surprise. She went to a store 
on Fifth Avenue, and purchased on the instalment 
plan a Stockham baby grand piano, and had it sent to 
the apartment. 

But the surprise was almost a failure. Bert made 
an elaborate pretense and politeness about it, but be- 
fore the evening was over Susan knew that he had 
wanted a Steinway. 

It hurt her a little. 


VIII 


All their plans were now prepared and all their 
arrangements made. 

Bert earned fifty dollars a week. Susan earned 
one hundred and twenty-five. But they were to pre- 
tend that she also earned only fifty, and they were to 
live on one hundred dollars a week. They had their 
budget and their joint bank account, under Bert’s 
assumed name. Also they opened a joint savings 
account, with ten dollars in purple ink stamped on the 
first page of their passbook. 

That following night, all being ready, they en- 
tered their home and closed and locked the door upon 
themselves. 
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They made a fire and, kneeling on the hearth, they 
stared silently into the flames. Both were stirred 
and incoherent and ready to weep. 

After a while Bert put a gold ring into her hand, 
and Susan bent her head close to the fire while she 
read the inscription. Engraved there were the words: 
“Bert, to his wife Susan—1927.” 

As now she crossed Eighteenth Street, on her way 
home, his ring was still suspended around her neck. 
Susan had meant to return it to him and had for- 
gotten. 

On that strange first night in their apartment she 
had also given Bert a wedding present. It was a 
bright and shining sword, and together they had 
hung it over their fireplace. 


Ix 


When they woke up that following morning, they 
both felt as sacredly married as if the mystic words 
had been spoken over them by the Bishop of Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

Susan dressed and went into the kitchenette, and 
soon they sat facing each other across their gate-leg 
table, with only coffee and grapefruit and toast be- 
tween them. Then they put on their coats and hats 
and together walked downtown to their offices. 

That was the beginning of their experiment. For 
those three months Susan was Bert Harvey’s wife, 
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loyally, wholly, in every move and thought. Her 
Aunt Cora believed that Susan was staying with an 
old-time friend on Madison Avenue. When Susan 
ran home for mail or telephoned for on occasional 
talk, her aunt’s attitude was one of bereaved silence. 
But Aunt Cora never suspected her niece. 

They were getting on famously together, Susan 
and Bert. For long hours in the evening they fre- 
quently would work without interruption, Bert at 
the piano and Susan at her desk. They had settled 
into a method of living that both of them were find- 
ing happy and agreeable. 

Mrs. Hartzell, the janitress, had a key to the 
apartment, and Susan paid her five dollars a week 
for washing the dishes and cleaning up the rooms. 
Twice a week Susan did the marketing; at other 
times when she needed anything she telephoned to a 
Broadway grocer. 

Three times a week they dined out. On the other 
nights Susan cooked the dinners, with savoury and 
delicious results but with a growing distaste for the 
kitchenette. She smiled grimly when Bert assured 
her she was a born cook. Afterward they would 
work, or go to the theater; they watched an occa- 
sional hockey game in Madison Square Garden; now 
and then they took long, animated walks. 

Within a few weeks they were facing a new and 
unforeseen problem. 

Susan had naturally avoided all the men who had 
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been her friendly companions before she met Bert. 
Some of them were now becoming concerned and ag- 
gressively puzzled at her attitude. When Susan en- 
countered them on the street conversation was 
difficult, and she could not make her explanations 
convincing. 

Of course she had found it necessary to take into 
her confidence her friend from childhood, Gladys 
Hartwell, who lived on Madison Avenue. Gladys 
had told another friend; the secret had been whis- 
pered. This situation Bert and Susan naturally were 
forced to recognize, and eventually a chosen few 
were taken into their confidence. Finally one eve- 
ning six friends sat with them around their fireplace, 
and over cider and cake plied them with questions. 

How had they dared to do it? How was it work- 
ing out? Did Susan really think she could keep it 
from her father? He would be sure to find it out. 
Some of them argued that Mr. Stockham had the 
right to know. It was wrong to keep him in igno- 
rance. Susan was secretly almost in tears. She felt 
they were right—and yet she couldn’t tell her father. 
The discussion deafened into an uproar. They were 
all there until after one o’clock in the morning, but 
they left blessing Bert and Susan for having the 
courage of their convictions. 

When the door had closed upon their departure, 
Susan drew back from Bert’s imploring arms. She 
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was annoyed. Before her friends he had said bluntly 
that he “had not approved of the idea at first, but 
now found it highly satisfactory.” Later Susan asked 
his forgiveness; it was a part of her code that either 
should be free to express ideas without let or hin- 
drance. 3 

Nevertheless, she felt humiliated. It infuriated 
her that he could not see that she was still moody 
and silent. He talked on, as if there were nothing 
between them. Actually he had seemed to her to 
swagger through their first party. Certainly he had 
enjoyed being a center of interest, and he had ex- 
pressed himself volubly, borrowing without blush 
from Susan’s own theories. 

Susan decided that the first severe test of mar- 
riage comes when you watch how your partner con- 
ducts himself before your friends. 


x 


She saw that this experiment was proving a great 
stimulus to Bert. 

In more ways than one he was profiting by it. 
As never before, he wrote his words and music. 
Within a few weeks, his salary was advanced to sev- 
enty-five dollars a week, and his “Glass Beads” fox- 
trot was accepted. A new fire seemed burning in him 
abundantly; he was ablaze with heady determina- 
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tion and talkative with the theories of the newer 
music. 

“We American musicians,” he told her, “will 
startle the world with our harmonic discoveries. We 
will go far beyond the radical quarter note—you 
watch us, Susan. We will find a musical Klondike, 
gold mines of chords in eighths and sixteenths. The 
people who are holding us back are the manufac- 
turers.” 

“What manufacturers?” Susan had asked crisply. 

“The piano manufacturers, of course. They won’t 
budge an inch; they have stood still ever since Jonas 
Chickering died, while the imagination of young com- 
posers is trying to forge ahead. With proper instru- 
ments we could play sixteenth intervals. But you 
can’t do that with a Stockham piano, you know,” he 
concluded, as he closed the lid of the baby grand 
Susan had purchased. 

“J beg your pardon,” he added hastily, “but you 
know how I am when I get excited about a subject 
like that.” 

Then he had rambled on about ninety-seven tones 
to an octave and changes in the old-fashioned five- 
line music script, until Susan wanted to scratch him. 

“There are 72,000 chords waiting for us to dis- 
cover,” he proclaimed oracularly, but by that time 
Susan was rattling the pans in the kitchenette. 

Probably it was this silly conversation that had 
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awakened Susan. Her feeling was sheer petulance; 
she resented Bert’s remarks with a childish loyalty 
to her father; and she knew the incident was un- 
important. But her mood, for which the conversa- 
tion was responsible, enabled her to take stock of 
their situation with more detached eyes. 

Their experiment was yielding Bert a rich profit, 
mentally and spiritually. But what of her? She, 
too, had found new satisfactions; the joy of making 
a home was to her still a wonder and a bright amaze- 
ment. But why was she losing interest in her work? 
Why was not her imagination also warmed and in- 
formed with new encouragement? Undoubtedly 
some of the old zest was going out of her; a chill 
seemed to cool her ardor for architecture. 

It was as if Bert Harvey were drawing from her 
some power that went into his songs, leaving her 
empty-handed and dispirited. 

As she thought it over, she realized she could 
not blame Bert for this. Apparently he was as in- 
terested in her work as she was in his. For whole 
evenings they would talk only of buildings; of 
Chartres cathedral, and Rheims, and Rouen and 
Milan; and of the retreating fronts of the New York 
skyscrapers. He was enthusiastic about her ideas of 
what a building could be like, and he told her that 
he considered her a genius. How could she ques- 
tion his sincerity or his fatuity? And yet he tired 
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her, even while he gave her sincerely and utterly 
of his best interest in her work. 

She began to wonder if Bert had not given her all 
that was really in his power to give her, on their 
first night in West Eighty-third Street. 

If that were so, she knew it was not enough. 


XI 


Day after day she found herself confronted by 
new dangers, aroused and tormented by new dis- 
coveries. ‘ 

Slowly her theories were being demolished, like 
an old building that must be destroyed. She could 
not talk to Bert about most of the thoughts that dis- 
turbed her, because she had learned how unreason- 
able he could be when disagreeable facts were laid 
before him. 

Susan was already suffering. Most of all she was 
suffering over the correspondence between herself 
and her father. It was so difficult now to write him; 
twice he had commented on a sense of unreality in 
her letters. About her father there was always in 
her thoughts a lurking and reproachful despondency. 

The secrecy of their life began to get on her 
nerves. Susan loathed deception as something un- 
clean, and yet she was in a maze of cool lies, of dis- 
ingenuous explanations to one person after another. 
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Though she loved directness and simplicity, she must 
now put on semblance, wile and subterfuge. Once, 
when she and Bert met an old friend of her father 
in Times Square, Bert had stuttered and reddened 
with guilt. It was a ghastly encounter. 

Having gone thus far in facing the situation alone, 
she then asked herself what she wanted to do. Aban- 
don Bert? . 

There was the horrible bewilderment of her pre- 
dicament. When she asked herself that question, she 
was ready to cry out in pain. No! She did not want 
to abandon Bert. Just the thought of it gave her 
exquisite anguish. In their life together she had 
found him full of weakness and folly and faults 
which a lifetime could not correct. They did not 
matter; they should have mattered but they did not. 

What to do? What to do? Long nights, while 
Bert slumbered quietly through his dreams, Susan 
lay awake and her wide eyes asked impossible ques- 
tions of their darkened room. 

What was it that was holding her to him when 
she knew she should run off, because life with him 
could never be happy? What was this strange ten- 
derness she cherished toward him; this possessive an- 
guish of tenderness? 

Was it physical passion? Susan shuddered that 
she should ask herself that beggarly question. It 
was not that, she knew; if Bert had known her feel- 
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ings toward his awkward caresses, he would have re- 
coiled in astonishment. 

Was it his attitude toward their experiment? 
Once he had said that the average man would never 
want to marry a girl who had entered into such 2 
relationship as theirs. 

No; in lonely tears she had forgiven him for that 
left-handedness. 

This love she held for him was terrifying and 
wholly imprisoning in its intensity. Even when she 
despised him, and there were many such hours, this 
under-fire of tenderness smouldered on, unquenched. 

Was it just the secrecy, the illicit quality of their 
companionship, that was breaking down her morale? 
Was it all a mistake? If they had openly and legally 
been married, wouldn’t she have felt differently; 
wouldn’t she be reasonably content? She closed her 
eyes and uttered a grateful prayer. No; she was 
glad of this experiment, even though she hated its 
furtive necessities; her very thoughts about Bert now 
were a complete justification of what they had done. 
So, then, it seemed to Susan. 

She was glad when their three months’ period was 
at an end; she rejoiced to be back in her own room 
on Tenth Street; she was a happy girl when her 
father returned from his long journey across the 
continent. 

But before John W. Stockham got back, Susan had 
discerned the truth of her predicament; the appalling 
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and unarguable truth. She had not been able to speak 
that truth to Bert Harvey, when she parted from 
him this afternoon; it had been hard enough for her 
to speak it plainly to herself. She did not believe 
she could ever possibly reveal its meaning to another 
human being; it must remain her own ignoble secret. 
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Chapter Three 


I 


ee W. SrockHam pressed the buzzer | 


and leaned back in his chair. 
ct J = 25 ~_—CAs:*he folded his arms and waited, his 
SRR face assumed a curious expression. He 
* seemed both relieved and resolved. For 
the last fifteen minutes, Mr. Stockham had been 
turning over in his mind an embarrassing problem. 
Now he had reached a decision. 

The door of his private office was opened and a 
young Polish girl, her notebook held against her 
hip, approached his desk. 

“Yes, Mr. Stockham?” 

“What time is it, Miss Smykla?” 

Mr. Stockham refused to wear a watch, nor would 
he have a clock in his room. He detested little ma- 
chines that clicked away his life. 

“Tt is almost four. Seven minutes to four.” 

“J want you to do something for me, Miss 
Smykla.” 

Yes, sir,” 

Mr. Stockham coughed gently. Miss Smykla 
turned slowly, thoughtfully, from one side to the 
other. She always reminded Mr. Stockham of a 
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sparrow on a fence, her manner was so temporary; 
if he coughed too loudly Miss Smykla might fly 
away. 

“J want you to call up somebody for me.” 

rcs, sir.” 

Mr. Stockham paused to light a cigarette. 

“The Sherley Apartments.” 

“Yes, Mr. Stockham. Do you want to talk to 
her?” 

“No—no, Miss Smykla. I want you to talk to 
her. To give her a message from me.” 

2 cS, sir,” 

Miss Smykla gazed at the ceiling, then at the 
wall, and finally back to her employer. He was ex- 
haling a cloudy smoke-screen at that moment. 

“Just say,” he decided, “that Mr. Stockham was 
called out of town. He’s gone to Washington. Im- 
portant conference with the Senator. Just caught 
the Congressional. Mr. Stockham asked you to call 
and say how sorry he was, but it will be impossible 
for him to keep the dinner and theater appointment 
tonight with Madame Céleste.” 

on esate,” 

“That’s all,” he added, with a deep sigh. 

But Miss Smykla lingered. 

“There’s a man outside who wants to see you, 
Mr. Stockham—his name is Mr. Forepaugh.” 

“TI don’t want to see anybody at all. I’m tired 
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and I want to go home. Is he in the circus busi- 
ness?” : 

Miss Smykla explained that Mr. Forepaugh rep- 
resented a real-estate agency. 

“About our new factory site,” Mr. Stockham 
guessed aloud. “Tell him please to take it up with 
Mr. Morton. I’ve left it all with Mr. Morton for 
the present.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Miss Smykla, and left her 
employer alone. 

re 


Mr. Stockham felt a little sad at having broken 
his engagement, but he also felt virtuous and sensible. 

He realized that the time had come when he 
would have to take himself in hand, and he was not 
the man to flinch from such a responsibility. 

Asa piano manufacturer, an active Republican and 
a substantial citizen, he was expected to be virtuous 
and sensible. Also he was the father of a beautiful 
daughter. 

This Madame Céleste was a personage in the 
French Theater, and as such she could not even pro- 
nounce the words virtuous and sensible in intelligible 
English. 

Mr. Stockham had not acted too soon. 

Céleste was taking his mind off the piano business. 
She was fascinating and slender and blonde. In the 
variety theaters, where she was presenting a lyric 
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repertoire, she was announced as “La Tragédienne 
Incomparable.” Several months previous, Mr. 
Stockham had met her through a business negotia- 
tion. On her tour across the Keith route she was 
using a Stockham concert grand, furnished her free 
by Mr. Stockham in exchange for which the name 
of the piano was printed on all her programs. 

Mr. Stockham had lunched with her and dined 
with her; he had sent her orchids and had ordered 
four new suits. Céleste had impressed her artistic 
importance upon him. She had repeated to him the 
impassioned praises once bestowed upon her by the 
Parisian critics, notably Pierre Varbone, André War- 
nod and Antoine, who had hymned her art and 
beauty in ecstatic blank verse. 

With Céleste, he had danced in such diverse places 
as Mayfair and the Congo Room at the Alamac. 

Now was the time to take himself in hand. Hav- 
ing made the first gesture, Mr. Stockham was re- 
lieved; he felt virtuous and sensible as he bent over 
his desk. He was writing a personal announcement 
for one of the trade papers. Although he employed 
a sedate and proper advertising agency, he continued 
to write occasional personal messages which he in- 
sisted on having published without the change of a 
comma. 

But he was still a little sad, when the door opened 
and Miss Smykla returned. 

“That Mr. Forepaugh insists on seeing you per- 
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sonally,” the secretary explained. Her smile seemed 
to apologize for all the human weakness and error © 
in the world. 

“Tell Mr. Forepaugh to go to Mr. Morton or 
else to the devil,” rumbled Mr. Stockham. ‘Who 
the devil does he think he is? And let me finish 
what I’m trying to do here—please!” 


Ill 


Beyond the partitions of his private office there 
sounded a steady hum of labor and running machin- 
ery; the noise of work; the eight-hour litany of pro- 
duction. The output was rising; pianos and 
player-pianos and reproducing pianos were being 
manufactured and assembled; business was good; the 
factory was busy. The steady hum of labor and 
running machinery was Mr. Stockham’s music. 

Sometimes they described John W. Stockham as 
“an outstanding figure” in the musical industries. 
He was proud of that, with the sturdy and double 
pride of inheritance and personal achievement. His 
own father had taken charge and greatly improved 
the instrument and expanded the market. Now, 
under the management of John W. Stockham, the | 
piano was, as the catalogues maintained, “a house- 
hold word, the country over.” 

As an artist loves his pictures, as a trainer loves 
his animals, Mr. Stockham loved his pianos. He 
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called them Irish pianos, for his family was Irish; 
he believed himself the only Irish piano-maker in 
America; most of the firms were of German origin. 
Often he remarked that the tone of the Stockham 
piano was as sweet as Tara’s harp. 

Now and then he boasted that his great-grand- 
father, who had come from Ireland, had shot six 
landlords in his time. The old man had sailed to 
America to found the piano business, but his de- 
scendants always said of him that he breathed in New 
York and blew out Dublin. 

They said that John W. Stockham looked like 
his great-grandfather. 

IV 


The office was quiet and filled with the odor of 
flowers. Two high vases on the desk were filled 
with autumn blossoms; in one vase were purple and 
yellow asters and in the other a spray of the fragile 
lavender cosmos. Flowers were always on Mr. 
Stockham’s desk, for his daughter Susan saw to it 
personally. 

With his pencil between his lips, Mr. Stockham 
rolled his eyes undecidedly, like a schoolboy. His 
glance rested on the autographed portrait of the 
Queen of Roumania, hanging to his left. Queen 
Marie had taken a Stockham piano back to her royal 
palace, and had given, in exchange for it, two 
illegible lines of endorsement. 
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On one side of the Queen hung an autographed 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt. On the other side 
of Her Majesty was Warren G. Harding. Lying 
face upward on the desk was a framed likeness and 
salutation from President Coolidge. 

Finding himself quite baffled, for writing personal 
messages did not come easy to him, Mr. Stockham 
pulled at his nose and frowned at the blank paper 
before him. In the man there was something of the 
everlasting schoolboy, although he was not far from 
being a millionaire. He was tall and strong and 
awkward. From his stalwart height he looked down 
upon people with a guilty air, as if he had been play- 
ing truant all his life. His large hands, which he 
habitually clasped self-consciously, seemed empty 
of an apple that he meant to bring the teacher. 

Yet he was a manful person, full of a certain 
earnest force. The hazy afternoon light, already 
threatening rain, drenched through the office win- 
dow behind him, and emphasized the strong muscles 
in his back and arms. His complexion was ruddy all 
the year round, whether he was in Miami or St. 
Moritz. 

Mr. Stockham’s head was bald, with a fringe of 
black hair around the temples like the tonsure of a 
friar. In stealthy secret he had tried to remedy his 
baldness. He had purchased an electric hat, a nickel- 
plated helmet widely advertised to grow hair on 
backward heads. With the doors of his bedroom 
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locked Mr. Stockham had given the electric hat a 
fair trial, but nothing grew. Finally, giving up in 
despair, he rigged the apparatus upside down by his 
bed, where it served him conveniently as a cuspidor. 


Vv 


In his business, he was well liked. 

At the Piano Club, they said Mr. Stockham had 
self-confidence and magnetism. They appointed him 
on their important committees and valued his coun- 
sels. He was a board member of the Musical In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce. During the war 
he had served the trade with distinction. The piano 
business was then considered a non-essential industry 
and the factories were to be closed by government 
order. Mr. Stockham made a speech in Washington 
that prevented this disaster. He had argued that 
the spirit of the nation must be kept stirred up at all 
costs; he reminded them that Pershing was in Eu~ 
rope calling for more bands; at home and in the 
field music was needed. It was he who created the 
phrase, “Music will help win the war,” and a framed 
placard bearing that legend still hung in one cor- 
ner of the office. 

Because he was a practical man and an intelligent 
man, John W. Stockham insisted that he must re- 
main an active Republican. The party might blun- 
der, but in the long run it was safe. At business 
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luncheons he heartily denounced, as enemies of the 
republic, the atheist, the Bolshevik, the anti-Ameri- 
can, the radical, the red and the criminal. When 
reforms came—and he admitted that some were 
needed—he felt they must come through the Re- 
publican party. 

Although he was not a religious man, he attended 
church regularly. As a manufacturer, a substantial 
citizen, and the father of Susan Stockham, he desired 
to set a good example. Never had he paused to ques- 
tion his own sincerity in any of these matters. He 
simply kept on living; he carried himself with the 
mellowed complacence of late middle age; his usual 
expression was as gentle and dignified as that of the 
King of Spades. 

Mr. Stockham played golf rather badly; he at- 
tended the World Series and horse-racing gave him 
a thrill. At Madison Square Garden he was a fre- 
quent spectator; he also boxed privately in the New 
York Athletic Club and played an occasional game 
of handball. 

At his age he had come to a genial realization that 
the affairs of this world were mixed and jumbled, 
and that certainly no piano manufacturer could ever 
set them right. More than anything else he wanted 
to enjoy himself decently and comfortably, for he 
knew that old age was waiting for him, stoutly, not 
far distant. 

Therefore he elected to talk publicly according 
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to all accepted and harmless standards, and privately 
lived and believed very much as he pleased. 


VI 


John W. Stockham was wealthy; in fact, he was so 
wealthy that he had three houses; one in town, on 
Tenth Street near Fifth Avenue; another in Long 
Island and a third in North Carolina. Most of the 
time the family lived in town; in spring they were 
usually abroad. Mr. Stockham owned a 100-horse- 
power motor boat. Moreover, he was beginning to 
be recognized asa gourmet. It pleased him to deride 
the famous restaurants of Europe as catchpennies 
for tourists. He maintained that he knew certain 
private and unexploited places in Paris where a man 
with an appetite might still dine without humilia- 
tion. His daughter Susan told him this was his one 
pomposity; actually, as she well knew, he liked 
wiener-schnitzel and frankfurters with generous gobs 
of mustard. 

Until this very day he still sang vaingloriously 
in his bathtub. He warbled the cracked ditties of his 
boyhood; warbled them valiantly, getting on and off 
the key unwittingly and marveling at a falsetto trill 
that once in a long while he managed to give forth. 

For years, John W. Stockham’s secret desire had 
been to keep a live elephant as a pet on his North 
Carolina grounds. Only his ambition to be consid- 
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ered sane and practical restrained him from gratifye 
ing this desire. 


vil 


Such was the John W. Stockham who toiled over 
an advertisement at his desk, in the quiet of his 
private office. Suddenly he was reminded of some- 
thing; he pressed the buzzer once more and Miss 
Smykla answered. 

“Suppose you telephone the house,” he suggested, 
“and find out if my daughter has come home from 
the office yet. If she has, find out if she would like 
to go out with me tonight—will you, Miss Smykla? 
Tell her Ill blow her to a dinner and take her to see 
‘Lady Mine’ afterward.” 

Miss Smykla nodded obediently, but she did not 
depart. 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Stockham. 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s that real estate man. Mr. Stockham, I just 
can’t do anything with him.” 

“Who?” 

“That Mr. Forepaugh, from the real estate office. 
You told me to send him to see Mr. Morton. But he 
won’t see Mr. Morton, Mr ©.ockham.” 

““What’s he want?” 

“He won’t tell anybody what he wants. He says 
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he’s got to see you and nobody else. He keeps say- 
ing his business is urgent and important and strictly 
private. That’s all you can get out of him. He just 
stands there with his umbrella and says that, over 
and over.” 

“Urgent—” 

“And important and strictly private. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Stockham sighed. 

“Send him in,” he said, “I?ll soon get rid of him.” 

Left alone, Mr. Stockham put aside his unfinished 
personal message, with the progress of which he 
was much disappointed. He had been trying to 
reassure the dealers about radio, which was cut- 
ting into piano sales. But what could any man do, 
if he was going to be interrupted every few sec- 
onds? From his desk drawer he took a fifty-cent 
cigar and lit it from the flame of a pocket lighter 
bound in the green skin of an alligator. 

At this moment, the door was opened and into 
the private office of Mr. Stockham walked the in- 
sistent Mr. Forepaugh. 

Never had Mr. Stockham received a milder or 
more insignificant visitor. He was a most inconspic- 
uous man. A cartoonist would have accepted him 
promptly as a model for the Common People. His 
pale blue eyes habitually fixed themselves upon some 
private vacancy; his hair was sparse and his skin 
was bloodless; in one hand he held an abject old 
brown hat with a stained ribbon around its crown; in 
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his other hand he grasped an umbrella. The ferrule 


of the umbrella was touching the floor and Mr. Fore- 
paugh moved it half-way around and back again, 
tentatively and with great interest, as his eyes fixed 
themselves upon vacancy and he waited for Mr. 
Stockham to speak. 

“TI understand,” Mr. Stockham began, “that you 
said you had some business with me?” 

Mr. Forepaugh glanced solemnly over his shoul- 
der at Miss Smykla who remained in the doorway. 

“Urgent. Important. - And strictly private,” said 
Mr. Forepaugh. 

His voice was timid and, in a mild way, musical. 
One felt he might sing in a choir. He was almost 
certain to have a plumed hat and a blue uniform in 
moth balls; the kind of man who is retiring and apol- 
ogetic and buries two or three wives in a lifetime. 
As he glanced at Miss Smykla the visitor cleared his 
throat hesitantly and blushed, and all of him seemed 
to recede deeper into his clothing, like the head and 
legs of a turtle. 

At a glance from Mr. Stockham, the young 
woman retired, closing the door and leaving them 
alone together. Mr. Forepaugh gazed around the 
room without curiosity. 

“There’s a chair,” said Mr. Stockham with his 
usual self-assured huskiness. ‘Sit down—now, 
what’s it about?” 
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Mr. Forepaugh sat down. He continued to ma- 
nipulate his umbrella, while he stared at the floor. 

“T didn’t want to come here,” he announced. “I 
want that understood from the beginning. I didn’t 
want to come here at all.” 

“Well—what is it?” asked Mr. Stockham, with 
palpable briskness. 

Mr. Forepaugh leaned forward, resting his arm 
on the top of the umbrella. 

“Y’m a family man, Mr. Stockham. [ve been 
with my firm—Warner and Backingham—lI’ve been 
with them going on fifteen years now. But that 
didn’t help me any. They told me to come here and 
I had tocome. A man has to earn his living, doesn’t 
he, Mr. Stockham?” 

Mr. Stockham nodded impatient assent, and his 
nod only encouraged Mr. Forepaugh to continue. 

“JT don’t ask you to trust me. You don’t know 
anything about me and there’s no reason you should 
even think about trusting me. But it’s different with 
my firm. You know perfectly well that Warner 
and Backingham have a standing in this community. 
You know you can trust my firm, don’t you, Mr. 
Stockham?” 

Mr. Forepaugh’s voice trailed away, as if that last 
question were really a plea for personal assistance. 

“JT wish you would come to the point and tell me 
what you are driving at. I’m a busy man,” com- 
plained Mr. Stockham. 
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“All right.” 

Mr. Forepaugh waggled his umbrella in deep dis- 
couragement. 

“All right. I’m driving at $270.” 

“What's that?” 

“Now, Mr. Stockham, don’t act hasty. It’s a 
serious thing. You admitted to me you could trust 
our firm. You know how long they’ve been doing 
business in our town. I don’t want the $270. The 
firm wants it.” 

Mr. Stockham threw away his cigar and bent 
forward, a little red in the face. 

“Mr. Forepaugh,” “he said emphatically, “please 
say, in so many words, just what you mean. I don’t 
owe your firm anything and I’ve never done any 
business with them in my life. Now why should I 
pay Warner and Backingham $270?” 

Mr. Forepaugh bobbed his head in eager agree- 
ment. 

“We know you don’t owe the firm a red cent,” he 
conceded placatingly. “But they still think they 
have a just claim against you, and you know that 
in this town business is business, sir. Now, maybe 
it would be the best thing all around and for every- 
body concerned, if you paid the money and said no 
more about it. You can afford it. You wouldn’t 
ever miss it.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Forepaugh. Good-day.” 

Mr. Stockham reached toward the buzzer. In- 
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_ stantly Mr. Forepaugh stood up, holding out his um- 


brella in pleading protest. 

“Don’t put me out—like that,” he begged. “This 
is a very serious matter, Mr. Stockham.” 

He swallowed as if he were finding speech in- 
tensely wearing. 

“Tt’s urgent,’ he resumed. “It’s important 
and—” 

“TI know. And it’s strictly private,” barked Mr. 
Stockham. “I give you just one minute to tell me 
what you mean. You’ve asked me for $270. Well, 
I won’t give you two hundred and seventy cents. 
Now I’m going to call your office—” 

At this threat, Mr. Forepaugh sat down hastily 
in the chair and began speaking in quick, frightened 
words: 

“Don’t say anything to the office about this, Mr. 
Stockham. It would cost me my job, and I’ve been 
with the firm for the last fifteen years, except for 
one month when I went into business for myself. 
They’d throw me out on the sidewalk so quick it 
would make my head swim. My fifteen years 
wouldn’t mean a thing to young Mr. Warner. Not 
if he knew I was talking to you like this. They 
sent me up here to state the facts, plain and simple 
and straight out. I didn’t want to do it. I’ve got 
my feelings, Mr. Stockham. I’m trying to do the 
best I know how and J am acting strictly according to 
my conscience. Now I ask you to make me out a 
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check for $270 and not ask me any questions. That’s — 


al? 

“Ts that all?” purred Mr. Stockham, trying to 
make up his mind just how to handle this odd old 
man. 

“Not tome. Don’t make the check payable to me. 
Don’t even give me the check. Make it payable to 
Warner and Backingham, and send it by mail. I 
don’t want to touch a red penny of it—but won’t 
you do it, Mr. Stockham?” 

Mr. Forepaugh sighed, sat back in his chair, rested 
his umbrella against the arm of it, took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped dry his wrists. 

“No,” answered Mr. Stockham. 

Mr. Forepaugh shook his head in defection. 

“Of course, you would take it like that,” he re- 
marked, more to himself. “Who wouldn’t? I sup- 
pose any business man would act that way, naturally. 
But that doesn’t make it right. There ought to be 
some way .. . there certainly ought to be some 
way.” 

There was something appealing just then in the 
undistinguished Mr. Forepaugh. Gazing upon him, 
Mr. Stockham was tempted to relent. Mad or fool- 
ish, as the old fellow seemed to be, there was never- 
theless a sense of earnest and intense good-will about 
him. Mr. Stockham decided to learn a little more; 
his curiosity was piqued. 
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_ “Why don’t you come right out with it?” he sug- 
gested, mildly. 


Once more Mr. Forepaugh leaned forward, his 


, hand resting on the crooked handle of the whee 
i his blue eyes again fixed upon vacancy. 


“All right,” he consented. He wet his lower lip 
with histongue. “Allright. You see, our firm rents 
a good many apartments. All sorts of apartments. 
Well, about six months ago we rented an apartment 
to a young married couple who gave their names as 
Mr. and Mrs. William Summer. The apartment was 
on the top floor of a nice walk-up in West Eighty- 
third Street. The rent was ninety dollars a month. 
Well, for the first three months the rent was always 
paid promptly as it fell due. Then, all of a sudden, 
it stopped. The young couple went away and we 
didn’t hear anything more from them. Then we 
began to try to find them. And what do you think? 
They had given fake names, and a fake reference. 
We can’t find them—and there’s three months’ rent 
due.” 

Mr. Forepaugh stared at Mr. Stockham as if he 
felt that now his mission was thoroughly explained. 

“Well? What about it?” 

“Well, Mr. Stockham, we want you to pay that 
rent. It’s $270.” 

Mr. Stockham struck his desk angrily. 

“For God’s sake, what is the matter with you, 
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man? I didn’t rent the apartment, and I don’t know 
anybody who did!” 

“Oh, we know that. We know that,” assented 
Mr. Forepaugh, twirling his umbrella. 

“Well, then? Mr. Forepaugh—can’t you see 
that you are annoying me very much?” 

“T see. Youre right. I’m sorry, Mr. Stockham. 
We can’t get anywhere this way. Il have to tell 
you, straight out. But before the Lord, I want you 
to remember that I tried not to do it—and I didn’t 
want to do it.” 

“Go on!” 

_ Vu 


Mr. Forepaugh told his story gently and in a 
voice so low that Mr. Stockham leaned forward to 
hear him clearly. 

“You see,” he began, “the janitress on Eighty- 
third Street let something go on in that apartment 
that she shouldn’t. We’re very strict, because our 
firm has a long-established reputation solidly behind 
it. But you can’t know everything that’s going on. 
One night, the janitress was accidentally listening 
when this young couple had some friends in to visit 
them. And it came out in the talk that they weren’t 
married at all. It was what you might call—or what 
is known as—a love-nest. This apartment was the 
young couple’s love-nest. Of course, the janitress 
should have come directly to me with the informa- 
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tion. She did get sort of friendly with the young 
woman; she used to help her with her dishes and 
things like that, and she found out who the girl 
was. She didn’t know, any more than the rest of 
us, the real name of the young man, but she did 
find out who the girl was.” 

And there Mr. Forepaugh halted, as if now there 
was nothing, and could be nothing, more for him 
to say. 

“And what then?” asked Mr. Stockham, his sus- 
picions at last aroused. He was wondering if his 
secretary, Miss Smykla, could be involved in this 
affair. 

Mr. Forepaugh banged his umbrella. 

“The young lady is believed to be your daughter, 
Mr. Stockham,” he disclosed. 

For a wild, ungovernable minute, Mr. Stockham 
glared at Mr. Forepaugh. His eyes were hard with 
fury. The blue veins stood out against the scarlet 
of his temples. He was ready to break the meek old 
man’s neck between his two bare hands. 

Suddenly he fell back in his chair and gasped. 
The flush was bleached out of his face in a sudden 
pallor. He gave a short, disdainful laugh. 

“T damned near killed you,” he said gratingly. 

He stood up and clasped his hands hardly and 
shook himself as he spoke unsteadily and peremp- 
torily to Mr. Forepaugh. 

“Your motives were no doubt excellent,” he said, 
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“but they were quite unnecessary. You did not need 
to spare my feelings. You have come to the wrong 
office. It was not my daughter. Now get out of 
Bere.” 

Mr. Forepaugh rose in great agitation. 

“But what about the $270?” he managed to ask. 

“Get out of here!” grated Mr. Stockham, red- 
dening dangerously. 

Mr. Forepaugh was fumbling quickly in his 
pocket. 

“The janitress,” he confided hastily, “took a snap- 
shot once up on the roof. Here it is!” 

It was perfectly clear to both of them that Mr. 
Forepaugh was risking a great deal, but he did place 
the little photograph, face downward, on the green 
blotter of the desk. 

“Ts that your daughter, sir?” he asked humbly. 

Mr. Stockham acted with elaborate coolness. 
From the vest pocket over his heart he drew his 
horn-rimmed spectacles. With a high and delib- 
erate flourish he put them on, first holding them on 
a level with his forehead. He set the supports care- 
fully over his ears, and then he bent his head for- 
ward as he held the picture away from him. 

Long and steadily he stared at the likeness. And 
as he stared, Mr. Stockham grew to look older, much 
older than Mr. Forepaugh. 
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Chapter Four 


I 


FG. O™ Mr. Stockham’s factory in the Bronx 


to the apartment house in West Eighty- 
oe F eS third Street was a motor ride of less 


FiOors than three-quarters of an hour. 

In driving there, Mr. Stockham sat 
at the wheel. Mr. Forepaugh and his umbrella re- 
mained in the rear of the sedan. The place beside 
Mr. Stockham was vacant. Susan had sat there too 
often for the stranger to occupy it now. 

Mr. Stockham drove with reasonable care. He 
was not ina hurry. Actually he did not at all wish 
to go to the house on West Eighty-third Street. 
He was driving there only because he felt that was 
the natural course to follow under the circumstances. 
Had he followed his honest impulse, he would have 
turned the car completely around on the Grand Con- 
course and Boulevard. Northward on his way alone 
he would have driven; headed for some unguessed 
and indeterminate destination—hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles away. Fast and frantically he would 
have ridden, not caring whether he was wrecked 
or not. 

Instead, he was forcing himself to drive downtown 
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with reasonable care; southward, toward the house 
in West Eighty-third Street; and he drove through 
the mist and dusk and the damp at a strictly legal 
pace, obeying all the green and red signals of the 
traffic towers. Not a word did he address to Mr. 
Forepaugh. 

His mind was numb. His handling of the car 
was automatic and mechanical. As dumbly as a 
steer looks through the slats of a box car, Mr. Stock- 
ham gazed through his wind-shield as he passed 
down through the noisy pageant of the darkening 
streets. 

For the first time in his life, Mr. Stockham felt 
impotent and trapped.* One part of his mind was in- 
credulous and indignant, and even annoyed at this 
interruption to the bland and comfortable serenity 
of his life. All the rest of him quivered with 
suffering. 

In the vest pocket over his heart was the snapshot 
Mr. Forepaugh had brought to him. 


II 


They passed a drug store and then slowed down 
to the curb near a street corner. 

A mulatto, in a uniform of olive drab with brass 
buttons, was cleaning the vestibule of a swag-bellied 
apartment house. But as Mr. Stockham slammed 
shut the door of his automobile, he realized that was 
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not the house he had driven here to see. Mr. Fore- 
paugh had said it was a walk-up. 

It was the house next door; a made-over, brown- 
stone dwelling, converted into five flights of apart- 
ments, two to a floor, ten to the house, at modest 
rentals. A safe and sound real-estate investment. 
Mr. Stockham himself owned several houses just 
like this. In the first-floor windows were hung long 
white slabs, with black lettering, announcing that 
Dr. Joseph Meyers had his office there, behind the 
scrim curtains. 

Deferentially, Mr. Forepaugh stood aside as Mr. 
Stockham mounted the steps. They passed inside 
and began the long climb of stairs. On every other 
step, Mr. Forepaugh methodically thumped his um- 
brella. Up they climbed, through stuffy halls, with 
the smell of dead linoleum beneath their feet and 
the oily feel of the banister rail against their hands, 
and the old-world reek of ten kitchens swealing un- 
der the doors and all around them. 

Mr. Stockham was distressed at the unaccustomed 
commotion of his thoughts. He could not organize 
his feelings or his ideas. He walked up those stairs 
in a shattered state of confusion. 

He was sad and downcast and he definitely wanted 
to run away. There was a strong, physical desire 
in him to turn and rush back down the stairs, ten 
steps at a jump, down and down and down and 
down, jump after jump after jump after jump, un- 
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til he was out again in the clear, damp air of the 
street, at the wheel of his car, turning and then 
driving away, fast and frantic, headed for anywhere, 
careless of everything. 

But Mr. Forepaugh was behind him and he could 
not escape, and presently the two men were on the 
top floor, standing, facing each other, in front of a 
closed door. 

As he fumbled in his pocket for a key, Mr. Fore- 
paugh nodded his head, up and down, as if he were 
saying, “This is it, Mr. Stockham. This is the very 
place I was telling you about.” 

And then, as he found the key and fitted it awk- 
wardly into the lock, he shook his head from one side 
to the other, as if he were saying also—although the 
man had not actually uttered a word—“I didn’t 
want to tell you about this. No, all I wanted you to 
do was to give me a check for $270.” 

Mr. Stockham looked fixedly at that door, as if it 
were a human being. 

“Did Susan ever really go through that door?” 
was the sad question he was asking of himself. “Did 
she actually go in and out of here—while I knew 
nothing about it? Up and down those steps? Did 
Susan do that?” 

Mr. Forepaugh pushed back the door, and a rec- 
tangle of late afternoon light, gray and indigo, de- 
scended upon them from within. 
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“Wait!” said Mr. Stockham steadily. “I think 
I would rather go in there alone.” 


Ill 


The air in the apartment was close and dusty, and 
smelled as if the windows had been down for a long 
time 

Though he could see but dimly, for the light was 
almost spent, Mr. Stockham realized that the place 
was furnished tastefully and comfortably. He 
moved forward slowly, with uncertain steps, his 
hands a little out from his sides, his head turning 
from one side to another, his eyes staring and un- 
believing. 

From where he stood, in the center of the room, 
he could look around him and see what it was like. 
He was standing in the middle of one large room, 
the windows of which must look out upon the street. 
At the opposite end was a door that was open. Look- 
ing through, now that his eyes were adjusted to the 
gloom, Mr. Stockham saw that it was a bedroom, 
with a bath at one side. 

Nearer to where he stood was another door, partly 
open, and behind it he saw the corner of an ice-box. 
‘That had been their kitchenette. 

He recoiled from the reality of such unbelievable 
and impossible rooms. Yet there was an inescapable, 
even a cheerful actuality about them that dazed him. 
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This was like a little home! Window-seats covered 
with cushions in green plush, and with small arm- 
pillows, too, of orange and purple and blue. Win- 
dow drapes of striped heavy silk, companions in col- 
oring to the cushions and pillows, and caught with 
black cords. 

Were all these Susan’s? 

Before him was a large divan, covered with a riot 
of colorful pillows. Ona table beside it lay a maga- 
zine three months old. Beyond that table was an- 
other desk, a secretary; before it was a ladder chair. 
This desk was closed and locked; two of the shelves 
above it were filled with books, and high up on the 
top was a large and wistful doll. 

Mr. Stockham could not gather through his eyes 
all the things that he saw here: the standing lamps 
with their whimsical shades; the Spanish highboy, on 
which reposed a vase of green glass; the tea-wagon 
and service, and much else; he shut his eyes against 
it all and breathed deeply as he swayed upon his 
feet. 

But after a moment he opened his eyes and looked 
up at the beamed ceiling, wondering how that had 
been contrived; then he remembered that there were 
many such roofs in these old converted houses. His 
mind seemed anxious to dwell upon such trivial 
things, to save him from the contemplation of what 
all this homelike furnishing really bespoke. 

Then he saw the fireplace, with the two chairs 
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before it, and above the mantel hanging a long and 
shining sword. 

Mr. Stockham was suffering acutely then. Why 
had all this to be? Could it be that, while deceiving 
him, Susan had found life fond and sweet here at 
this hearth when the fire was burning? 

Had she really sat in one of those chairs? 

He wanted to laugh aloud at such an absurdity. 

Mr. Forepaugh, who was standing at the door 
with his back mercifully turned, had said this was a 
love-nest. It was a term John W. Stockham re- 
sented. Thirty years before, his wife and he had 
called their first home a love-nest. He felt almost 
as if they owned the phrase by lawful copyright. 
To have heard it now, and under such circum- 
stances, was a sacrilege; as if his dead wife’s wed- 
ding gown had been taken away from the attic 
trunk by an old-clothes man and sold to a fancy 
woman. 

Mr. Stockham backed away from the fireplace and 
turned to the farther end of the room, where he had 
observed a piano. As he came nearer, he saw what 
he wanted to know. It was one of his own instru- 
ments, out of his own factory—and Susan had put it 
here! He heard Mr. Forepaugh cough suggestively 
and move his feet, but it did not matter. Something 
else had claimed his eye. He took a hasty step for- 
ward, blinking at an object that lay across the top 
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of the piano. He touched it; his fingers closed 
around it hardly, murderously. 

It was a silver fox that he himself had bought, 
with much chuckling and taking amiable counsel of 
a saleswoman in Ramon Fréres, a fur-piece for Susan 
just before leaving on his trans-continental journey. 

Mr. Stockham let it fall from his hands as if it 
had been alive and he had killed it. 


LV 


“Mr.—Mr. Forepaugh?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Stockham. [Tm right here 
at the door.” 

In the deepening dark of the larger room Mr. 
Stockham turned heavily, as Mr. Forepaugh added: 

“Shall I switch on the light? The electric com- 
pany hasn’t turned off the service yet.” 

Mr. Stockham ignored the suggestion. 

“T believe you said there was a janitress—” 

“A Mrs. Hartzell—yes, there is—” 

“Td like to have a talk with her.” 

Mr. Forepaugh cleared his throat; he gave every 
indication that he was going to attempt to yell, al- 
though he must have known that he couldn’t yell 
very loud, even if the roof were burning over his 
head. But before he had so much as tried, a voice 
came pouring out of the shadows of the front hall, 
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where its owner had been lurking and listening for 
the last five minutes. 

“Did you want me for anything, Mr. Forepaugh?” 

An electric light was flashed on, just in front of 
the door, and under it, her hand still on the string, 
was revealed Mrs. Hartzell, squinting through the 
door. With her free hand she smoothed back and 
forth the exposed skin of her chest, while she tried to 
restrain a nervous smile, 

“Are you the janitress of this building?” asked 
Mr. Stockham. 

“Tm the wife of the superintendent, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

He saw that she was a slattern; her hair was 
slovenly, her face moist and her eyes guilty. She 
suffered from catarrh, and she frowned interminably. 
Her untidy fingers, playing at her throat, seemed 
itching for a broom. As Mr. Stockham stared at 
her, she dried her nose on the rump of her palm. 

It had been years since Mr. Stockham had seen 
such a woman; she seemed to him now like the em- 
bodiment of bad luck. 

“Tell Mr. Stockham what he wants to know,” in- 
terposed Mr. Forepaugh soothingly. 

Mrs. Hartzell put her hands on her hips and 
thrust forward her head. 

“Well, what does he want to know?” she asked 
sharply. 
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_ “Tell him about the young man and the young 
lady—” 

“WelJ—” 

Mrs. Hartzell interlaced her fingers piously. 

“Of course, there’s a lot of that sort of thing 
going on, but I didn’t even dream it was going on in 
ithis house, not for the longest time, I didn’t. I 
thought they were the sweetest young couple, just 
bride and groom. They were such a refined young 
couple, too, that nobody ever would think there was 
anything wrong with them—not for a minute you 
wouldn’t. The dishes that Pve cleaned for them 
two, right in this apartment, and the cleaning up 
that P’ve done—” 

“What was his name?” blurted Mr. Stockham. 

She shook her head vigorously, and her self-con- 
scious smile returned. 

“T don’t know. If I knew, I'd be glad enough to 
tell you, but I don’t know anything about his name.” 

“What did she—the young lady—what did she 
call him?” 

“The funniest names I ever heard anybody called, 
that girl called that boy.” 

“What were they?” asked Mr. Stockham, fu- 
riously impatient at the woman. But Mrs. Hartzell 
felt herself important and delayed matters in order 
to prolong her part. 

“Oh, I don’t know—she called him old banana 
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peel, and funny names like that, when they weren’t 
arguing. Lord, how they could argue!” 

“What about?” 

“T never could tell. Not that I ever heard much 
of it, but now and then a superintendent’s wife can’t 
help overhearing a part of a conversation, don’t you 
see what I mean? Most of the time she is kept so 
busy—Mr. Forepaugh can testify to that—she hasn’t 
got time to listen to other people’s business, even if 
she wanted to, which she certainly don’t. But they 
did argue, them two, and she always won every argu- 
ment they had.” 

In the uncomfortable pause that followed, Mr. 
Forepaugh stepped nearer to Mr. Stockham and ven- 
tured one independent remark. 

“Everything maybe was all right anyhow, Mr. 
Stockham,” he whispered earnestly, although Mrs. 
Hartzell could hear him distinctly. “I wouldn’t 
jump to conclusions too hastily!” 

Mrs. Hartzell sniffed audibly. Her left shoulder 
moved upward at the same time, conveying a scorn- 
ful emphasis that was pungent and peculiar to Mrs. 
Hartzell. 

“Tf I had known in the beginning what was going 
on—” she began, when Mr. Stockham interrupted 
her savagely. 

“Never mind that,” he snarled angrily. “What—” 

Mrs. Hartzell folded her arms and half-closed 
her eyes; her chin went up and she screamed: 
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“Don’t you yell at me. I don’t have to take no 
yelling from nobody. If I called over that railing, 
Mr. Hartzell would be up here in less time than you 
could get down. And he wouldn’t let me take no 
yelling from nobody—least of all from the likes of 
you.” 

She took a step nearer to Mr. Stockham. 

“You better learn to know a lady when you see 
one,” she said poisonously. “It might help you in 
bringing up your daughter!” 

Again she would have advanced, but Mr. Stock- 
ham checked her with a movement. 

“Tf youll answer my questions, I'l be obliged to 
you—that’s all I want you to do,” he told her. 

“Now you mustn’t get excited. Answer Mr. 
Stockham’s questions,” mumbled Mr. Forepaugh. 

“Didn’t you ever hear this man called by his own 
name?” persisted Mr. Stockham. 

“Once in a while,” she answered sullenly. 

“What did you hear him called?” 

“T think it was Bert.” 

“Just Bert?” 

“Yes. I never heard any last name.” 

Bert! Bert what? The man had been called Bert. 
Did Susan know a man that she called Bert? She 
might—but Mr. Stockham did not remember him. 

“How long ago was she here?” he asked. 

“Tt was about three months ago—in August.” 
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Mr, Stockham turned away, as if he did not know 
what to do next. 

“That was the time I found out her real name,” 
volunteered Mrs. Hartzell. “She had her suitcase 
with her and I carried it downstairs for her. It had 
a Pullman car tag on it and her name was on the tag; 
her name and address. Want to see it? Ive got it 
downstairs in the bureau drawer.” 


“That’s all,” said Mr. Stockham brutally. 
Vv 


None of this seemed real. 

Mr. Stockham had always regarded Susan as a 
normal girl and he had trusted her implicitly. He 
had believed in her and in the young people who 
were her friends. He considered them brave and 
intelligent, inquiring and sincere. He could not 
grasp the reality of this catastrophe. His thoughts 
were turning helplessly, in great, slow strokes like 
those of a machine that is losing power. 

Presently he turned to Mr. Forepaugh. 

“How much rent is owing on this apartment?” he 
asked. 

“Three months—ninety dollars a month—that’s 
two hundred and seventy dollars,” calculated the 
agent. 

“And how much longer does the lease run?” 

“Six months.” 
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“That’s five hundred and forty dollars.” 

“Yes, That’s right. All together it comes to 
eight hundred and ten dollars—” 

Mr. Stockham sat down in one of the chairs be- 
fore the fireplace. Far on the edge of it he sat, as 
if he resented the necessity of sitting there at all. 
From the pocket over his heart he again removed his 
glasses, which he put on with a familiar flourish. He 
also produced a fountain pen and a check book. 

As he rested the check book on his knee and 
wrote, his hand did not shake. He tore out the check 
firmly and blew on the wet writing with pursed lips. 
Then he waved the check in the air, away from him. 

“There,” he said, finally, passing the check to 
Mr. Forepaugh. “This is now my apartment—for 
the next six months.” 

He rose steadily: 

“Tf this man—this man called Bert—should try 
to come back here—let him,” he cautioned the agent 
impressively. “Simply let him come in, and then 
notify me without his knowing anything whatever 
about me. Understand?” 

The real-estate man mumbled and bowed over 
his umbrella. 

“Good day, Mr. Forepaugh.” 

Mrs. Hartzell crept forward; her hand was still 
smoothing the skin of her neck. 

“Are you going to live here now?” she asked. 

Mr. Stockham ignored her. As he walked toward 
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_ the door he did not pause, even to glance over his 

_ shoulder. As quickly as possible, he seemed to wish 

_ to return to the street and the fresh air. 

_ When the door closed behind him, Mrs. Hartzell 
glared at Mr. Forepaugh. 

“Fle treated me like I was the dirt under his 
feet,” she grumbled. “Well, he needn’t think he 
can get away with that kind of stuff with me. Dll 
show him.” 

“You come back here,” protested the agent, but 
she had already opened the door and run to the ban- 
ister. Over the railing she leaned perilously, cup- 
ping her hands around her mouth and screaming 
down the well of the staircase: 

“Hey! You! You ask your daughter whether 
she wants it to be a girl or a boy and see what she 
tells you!” 
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Chapter Five 


I 


ee W. SrocKHaAM was just as eager to 
get into his own home as he had been 

Is anxious to escape from the apartment on 
Sei West Eighty-third Street. 

He lived in one of those four-story 
brick houses in East Tenth Street with stone arches 
over the front doors and marble sills at the windows. 
Mr. Stockham relished the old-fashioned height and 
echoes of the rooms. Frequently he told his guests 
that the families who had lived there before him 
had managed to be quite comfortable without many 
of our modern conveniences. They had never heard 
a radio announcer or seen a moving-picture actress. 
No telephone bells had rung shrilly down the quiet 
halls in the old days. The lights upon the dinner 
table had come from wax candles and oil lamps. Yet 
it was Mr. Stockham’s contention that pleasanter 
things were to be seen then, even if the illumination 
were softer. 

True, the house was hard to keep warm in winter 
and it was a little shabby now in the company of 
parvenu apartment buildings rising disdainfully 
around it. But Mr. Stockham liked it; he considered 
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it a dignified if slightly old-fashioned home. As he 
mounted the high flight of steps, in the damp of the 


_ twilight, the red brick front wall was like the face 


of a good friend. Under the fan-light transom he 
stood, as if pausing to receive a blessing before he 


entered his home. 


II 


In the living room he found his sister Cora enter- 
taining a friend. 

“T don’t care what anybody says, my dear,” Cora 
was declaring, “it’s perfectly absurd to object to a 
champion’s being a gentleman. It’s a matter of brain 
and muscles, if you get what I mean. I think he is 
perfectly adorable, and he does look too cute for any- 
thing in evening clothes.” 

“They say he is terribly shy around women,” re- 
marked her companion. 

“Just the same I wouldn’t want to be alone with 
him too long, if you get what I mean,” laughed Cora, 
pouring a fresh drink for her visitor. 

Mr. Stockham hesitated. As yet, they had not 
observed his quiet entrance. Should he proceed up 
the staircase, hoping to avoid their notice? That 
would be impossible, he knew. Cora would be sure 
to detect him; she detected everything. His sister 
Cora was a stout woman of forty-five who habitually 
explained that she was unmarried because she had 
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sacrificed herself for Susan. She told everyone she 
met how she had devoted her life to the up-bringing 
of her brother’s child. Cora always said she could 
not even let herself think what they would have done 
without her. Until the last ten years she had been 
only an old-fashioned maiden aunt. But then her 
participation in war relief work changed her radically. 
She became modern and defiantly girlish; a juvenes- 
cent spirit entered into her fleshly frame and she 
adopted lip-sticks, gin, and the current frivolities 
with whooping enthusiasm. 

Having hesitated, Mr. Stockham was lost. 

‘Why, there he is, the old derelict,” cried Cora, 
waving to him gauzily with a fat, ringed hand. 
“You look like hell!” 

Mr. Stockham bowed with a certain ceremony to 
her companion, whom he recognized as a Mrs. War- 
ren, the bridge champion of their church. 

“He looks like he needs a drop of the White 
Mule,” said Mrs. Warren sympathetically. 

“You want a cocktail?” asked Cora, pointing 
toward a silver shaker. 

Mr. Stockham shook his head. 

“Is Susan at home?” he asked, as he removed his 
overcoat. 

“No. I think she’s at the theater. She wanted 
me to go to the matinee and see that show you sent 
her to see. But I wouldn’t go after I heard you say 
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it was a good play. His taste in the theater, my dear, 
I don’t care what anybody says, is just soupy!” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that,” said Mrs. Warren, 
smiling up at him winningly,—the familiar and no 
longer optimistic smile of a widow. 

Grimly Mr. Stockham stood near the newel-post 
of the stairs that rose from the immense living room. 
Already he had taken mental flight from the two 
women, though his body bided with them those few 
minutes. Like a mad and wounded fugitive, Mr. 
Stockham was roaming in his fancy through the 
whole house, crying out in pain as he met the shapes 
and forms of old and dear memories in the stately 
dining room, the kitchen, the rooms upstairs and 
down, the cellar with its wines and the attic with its 
trunks. 

“T am sorry I must excuse myself,” he said 
quietly. “I shall be in the library. When Susan 
comes, tell her I want to see her at once.” He 
paused. “Susan might bring some of her friends 
with her. Tell her,” he finished stiffly, “that I want 
to see her urgently—and alone.” 

Cora and Mrs. Warren remained silent until his 
figure had disappeared up the steps; until he was 
out of hearing. 

“What’s eating him?” asked Mrs. Warren, swal- 
lowing her cocktail. 

“Radio,” said Cora with finality. “It’s raising hell 
with the piano business.” 
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Ill 


While Mr. Stockham was impatient for Susan to 
come home to him, he had not yet formed any sen- 
sible idea of what he would say to her when she did 
return. 

He felt like two men, instead of one; two men 
who distrusted each other. 

There was the suffering part of him that ached 
and grieved, and there was the other side of him- 
self that seemed to remain untouched, only a spec- 
tator of the other’s anguish. 

These segments of his nature argued and rebuked 
each other, and their estrangement stirred Mr. 
Stockham to a ferment of unhappiness; it was like 
a quarrel of twins. He could settle nothing, deter- 
mine nothing, nor resolve upon anything. 

The very room in which, crouched in an armchair, 
he waited for her, increased and tormented his 
suffering. 

For the library had been furnished by Susan and 
himself, taking earnest counsel together. As a re- 
treat to themselves they shared it. All the rest of 
the house was dominated by Cora, but in the library 
they were left in peace, for Cora knew she was not 
wanted there. At the farther end, three windows 
looked down from the top story to the ancient street, 
where once Carmencita had been supped by an artist, 
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and where old New Yorkers had been young and 
full of high spirits. 

To the right of the library, as one entered, was 
the fireplace, between open shelves of books. They 
were very proud, Susan and her father, of their 
ancient chimney piece which they had purchased in 
France three summers before. It was of arched 
stone, and almost four hundred years old; the top 
slab of it was beyond the reach of Mr. Stockham’s 
stretched hand; it was wide and deep, and Susan said 
it was full of haunts and ghosts of French history. 
On the mantel, carved in full relief, were queens and 
knights in royal robes and armors, each figure a foot 
high, each face full of melancholy. 

Susan had found the chimney piece and Mr. Stock- 
ham had paid for it cheerfully. 

A long, restful divan faced the hearth; behind it 
were a narrow table and a lamp. They were there 
because they pleased Mr. Stockham’s sense of the 
appropriate. Susan said they were the shop-window 
props of the standardized department store. But 
she also said that her father could have what he 
liked up here, just as she could have what she liked. 
So the table and the lamp remained and Mr. Stock- 
ham took a deep personal content in seeing them 
there. 

Near the middle window was a modern chaise 
longue where Susan basked and read a great deal, 
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for she was a studious girl, informing herself of. 
many queer affairs. Behind it was her father’s desk, 
receiving the light from the third, the western, win- 
dow; when they had fitted up the library together 
she had given him the desk and he had given her the 
longue. At this desk, Mr. Stockham had written 
many of his Piano Club speeches. 

There was an old French cabinet against the left 
wall, and on it rested a precious oval dish by Bernard 
Palissy; a piece which Mr. Stockham had declined to 
buy until it had been certified as genuine by the 
seven separate experts of Paris. On the floor was a 
good rug of grayish blue; a few good prints were on 
the walls; there were not too many books, and the 
volumes were of commendable variety. 

Hunerily, Mr. Stockham glared around him at 
these familiar objects. Would Susan soon be home? 
Was there nothing psychic in their affection for each 
other; no mystic bond sensitive to his agony that 
would trouble her at a distance and fetch her to him 
quickly? 

The tea-service waited brightly for her coming. 
Often they had tiffin here together, at the close of 
day; they drank tea and chatted long, for they dined 
late. 

He wished she would come. He did not know 
what he would say to her, but he did wish she would 
come. 
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Mr. Stockham sat upright in the chair before his 
desk; he took from his breast-pocket a leather bill- 
fold. That, too, was a gift from Susan. In it he 
had never carried his banknotes; he still clung to the 
old habit of having a roll of bills in his trousers 
pocket. The treasure of his billfold was more pre- 
cious to him than money, consisting of his owner’s 
and driver’s automobile licenses, his membership 
cards in various organizations, and several intimate 
pictures. 

One of these pictures he now withdrew carefully 
from its hiding place. He held it away from him 
sternly; then quickly reached for his glasses. It 
was a small, brown, old photograph; one that had 
been cut from its large cardboard mounting so that he 
could carry it about with him; the picture of Laura, 
his wife. 

She was a sweet, pretty woman. Her likeness did 
not suggest shrewdness or wit, but he had loved her 
deeply. If she had lived he would have continued 
to be fond of her, in a protecting, pat-on-the-head 
fashion. But dead, she was dearer to him than she 
could ever have been in life. Because of his devo- 
tion to her memory, which had intensified year after 
year, he had never wished to marry again. 

There was something piteous in the gaze Mr. 
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Stockham fastened upon the semblance of those long- 
closed eyes. What advice would Laura have given 
him, were she here to listen as he told her about 
Susan and the apartment on West Eighty-third 
Street? Would she be able to show him where, 
with all his punctilious care, he had failed in bring- 
ing their daughter up to womanhood? 

Mr. Stockham had long ago forgotten that Laura 
had always been a little dazed in life. He had never 
realized that her simplicity was due to a certain lack 
of comprehension. He remembered only her adora- 
tion of him and his worship of her, and how happy 
they were together. As she was the mother of Susan, 
he was sure that she would have known just how to 
bring her up in the way she should go. If Laura 
had lived, nothing like this would have happened. 

Studying Laura’s face, he realized with a start how 
little Susan today resembled her mother. Upon his 
daughter’s features was the clear stamp of the father. 

With an additional shock he remembered that 
when he married Laura, she had been about the age 
Susan was now. What an incongruity time could 
contrive! In those days, his wife had wished to look 
like a Gibson girl. 


Vv 


Fondly he told himself that she 4ad looked like 
a Gibson girl. 
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In her flowered shirt waist and white piqué skirt, 
she had looked very much like one. Her waist had 
been of such appalling slimness that long before he 
had proposed he had wondered if he could encircle 
it with just his two hands. He remembered her stiff 
collar and the thick coils of her brown hair. 

Girls were different, then. 

The year they were married, Mr. Stockham had 
cast his first ballot, voting for William McKinley. 
During their courtship, Laura and he had joked 
about the mad new company of woman suffragists. 
Their wedding presents included three framed pic- 
tures of Remington Indians, deserts and cowboys. 
Laura was an accomplished elocutionist in the Del- 
sarte tradition and recited at their parlor gatherings. 
In their first home, the one on Twenty-second Street 
which they had called their love-nest, they had the 
finest piano that had ever been turned out of the 
Stockham factory, a wedding present from the entire 
force. On it Laura would play the street ballads of 
the day, “Listen to the Mocking Bird” and “Just 
Tell Them That You Saw Me” and “After the 
Ball,” and Mr. Stockham’s eyes would fill, as they 
still did, even to this day, if anyone played the old 


tunes. 


He could see his young wife—with her tall hat, 
all plumes and trimmings, projecting perilously out 
above her forehead. To so many eyes those hats 
were comical and grotesque now. For an absurd 
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number in a revue they would dress the girls in the 
hats and bonnets of the birth of the century. But 
Mr. Stockham could never think them ridiculous; 
some of the present day styles seemed to him much 
more ludicrous. To him the garb of the girls of his 
youth continued to seem romantic, and the shadow 
thrown down upon Laura’s eyes by her tipping bon- 
net was full of piquant mystery, even from this 
distance of the years. 
VI 


For seven years their home had been childless. 

During those years they had played together, John 
W. and Laura Stockham, as if they were children 
and life was their own front lawn. Then Mr. Stock- 
ham’s father died suddenly and the son found him- 
self in control of the business. He accepted the 
task reluctantly. What he really had wanted to do 
was to get into the queer new business of moving 
pictures, for in them he foresaw infinite possibilities. 
This had been his one vision, his single prophecy, 
but he let it pass from him to take up the family 
tradition. 

But Mr. Stockham resolved, and he so informed 
Laura, that their son should never be a piano man. 

After seven years they were expecting a son and 
they were dreaming great dreams for him. Always 
they spoke of the expected child as a boy. They 
promised each other they would do this for him and 
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that for him, and they would name him after his 
father. Often in those months Laura would sit at 
their wedding piano and sing and play a precious 
cradle tune of Brahms. With that heart-breaking 
music she meant soon to sing her baby boy to sleep. 

But when the time came it was a girl that was 
born, and in giving birth to her Laura died. 


VII 


That was in the year of the silent panic, when the 
bottom fell out of the piano business. It was the 
year also when a great earthquake rent and split the 
island of Jamaica, and the bridge over the St. Law- 
rence River collapsed and the American fleet sailed 
around the world. 

Mr. Stockham, too, was in a silent panic; there 
was an earthquake in his life; all that he had built up 
for his happiness had collapsed and he would gladly 
have sailed off anywhere to forget, if it had not been 
for the little girl baby that Laura had left to him. 

In this extremity he turned, of course, to Cora. 
Where else would he turn but to his sister? For 
the remainder of his days, then, he was doomed to 
hear Cora boast that she had sacrificed her own life 
for her brother’s child. Since men had avoided her 
from girlhood, it is improbable that Cora would have 
got herself a husband anyway. But to hear the 
stories she told of her youth, one would suppose she 
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was pursued for years by whole regiments of hand- — 
some young men. She explained that she had given 
them all their walking-papers so that she could do 
a mother’s duty by Susan. 

They had named the baby Susan, because Mr. 
Stockham could not bear to give to any other the 
dear name of Laura. Susan was his mother’s name 
and he had chosen it stubbornly, in the teeth of 
Cora’s vehement suggestions. She wanted to call the 
little one Corinne. 

Secretly and most unreasonably Mr. Stockham 
resented seeing the baby carried in her old maid 
arms. For months he had suspected that Cora 
watched Laura with envy. The spinster’s cheated 
eyes on Laura had turned him cold with apprehen- 
sion, and now the sight of her hugging the child close 
to her stout bosom, filled him with a raging and 
helpless lamentation. 

From the beginning, Mr. Stockham felt very 
seriously the responsibility of being a father. 

“Let’s be reasonable about it,” he once remarked 
to Cora. “You must look like a giantess to that poor 
little baby. Now if I were suddenly to find myself 
sitting on the lap of a giantess, I know I would be 
scared stiff. So would you. And the baby must be 
scared, too. Yow re like a giantess to her. She 
doesn’t know what you are going to do to her. She’d 
be a funny baby if she wasn’t scared—isn’t that 
right?” 
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Cora had informed him that she didn’t consider 
herself any larger than most normal human beings. 
“But to the baby,” he pleaded. ‘To the baby you 


and I must look awful big. All grown-ups must 


look awful big to babies. So we must speak to her 
very quietly and very lovingly—and then she won’t 
be so scared, you understand? We mustn’t ever 
startle her—she’s such a soft little thing. Then she 
won’t ever be scared.” 

So long ago all that seemed now to Mr. Stockham, 
as he sank back in his chair and stared at the picture 
of his wife. Yet it also seemed as near as yesterday. 
He remembered that he had said to Cora: 

“Tf I were a little stranger among a lot of giants 
I would feel more at home if I saw them doing pre- 
cisely the same things they made me do. A baby 
never sees anybody else do the things it has to do. 
This is what I mean.” 

At the time, Cora was giving a bottle to Susan. 
Very gently, Mr. Stockham took hold of the bottle 
and drew the black nipple out of his daughter’s 
pursed red lips. The infant watched him but did 
not yell. He put the nipple against his own mouth 
and pretended to drink noisily and heartily of her 


_ milk. Then he gravely returned the bottle to her. 


Soon this became a ritual in that house. Susan 
laughed and cooed to see the big man drink with 
her. She would even cry if he neglected their little 
ceremony. 
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But Cora laughed at him. She said such fancy 
ideas didn’t get anybody anywhere. She always said 
she was strong for common sense. 


vill 


Mr. Stockham put aside the picture of his wife and 
drew out another from the billfold: a photograph of 
Susan when she was three; Susan in a white coat with 
three ruffles falling down from her shoulders; Susan 
with a wide round hat over her curls, the strings tied 
in a bow under her chin; Susan standing and looking 
frankly at the camera: 

All her life, he reflected with increasing bewilder- 
ment, all her life she had looked out frankly at the 
world. How could he reconcile those frank eyes 
with the apartment on West Eighty-third Street? 
The expression of this little girl in the photograph 
was Susan’s same expression today. There must be, 
he felt momentarily certain, some other explanation. 
Susan had never been a hypocrite. 

Her love for her father had seemed like an 
idolatry. It had begun with his drinking from her 
bottle with her; it had grown into devotion as she 
became a little girl in white coat and ruffles. 
Through the following years it had become stronger 
and stronger. In her schoolgirl days when he held 
her close to him and comforted her in her classroom 
woes, the old cradle song of Brahms that was to have 
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been her lullaby would come back to him and croon 
in his mind like music from another world. 

He wished Susan would come. Why was she so 
late? 


Ix 


In the ten years following Laura’s death they had 
all lived in a house in Westchester. It was a lovely 
home for a little girl to grow up in. The outside 
walls were of rough troweled stucco, in slate color, 
and there was a roof of colored shingles, and a round 
tower that was Susan’s playroom. 

They were both happy in that house. They had 
always understood each other. From the beginning 
he had insisted on the utmost frankness between 
them, and Susan had grown up despising lies. His 
discipline, he felt sure, had not been stern; he had 
tried to be sensible and only reasonably strict. Since 
the time when she was no longer than the distance 
from his hand to his elbow he had tried, above all 
things, to be her friend. 

“My God,” he groaned, as he dropped the picture, 
“T can’t see where I went wrong. I can’t.” 

She had been as thoughtful of him as he of her. 
Once she had come to him, on the eve of her birth- 
day, and said: 

“John, I don’t want any present for my birthday 
this year.” 
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“Why not?” he asked her. 

She had heard Aunt Cora mention that it was 
another bad year for the piano business. Then when 
he assured her that no matter how bad a year it was 
she would always get a birthday present, she asked: 

“Well, then, Juhn, will you promise me that 
whatever it is, it will come all wrapped up in tissue 
paper and tied with blue ribbon, like my sewing box 
was last year?” 

That request was quite 2 problem for Mr. Stock- 
ham, but it was granted. Sure enough, the next 
morning he led her out to the front lawn and showed 
her the gift. Prancing and curvetting prettily be- 
fore her was a young black pony, and he was com- 
pletely swathed from head to foot in white tissue 
paper, bound to him by countless yards of baby blue 
ribbon. 

So Susan had grown up beside her father. So had 
they loved each other. And all these years having 
been so, how in God’s name could this other thing 
be so? 

He couldn’t believe it. 


x 


There was that frightful summer when Susan had 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Stockham had lain awake all night——night 
after night he had lain awake—with his knees drawn 
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up under his chin, his teeth chattering, his whole 
being paralyzed with the dread that his little girl 
was going to die. He had prayed. And again he 
had prayed, on his knees, with the tears wetting his 
face; prayed in thanksgiving on a Sunday morning 
when the bells were tolling as if in clamorous con- 
gratulation, after the doctor had announced that 
Susan would surely get well. 

As he recalled it now, ‘Mr. Stockham shivered. 
He glanced around the room and toward the case- 
ment windows. It was raining steadily. The win- 
dows swung outward a little into the dark and the 
cold downpour. The slight warping of the leaded 
panes caused the glass to glint and glisten with some- 
thing suggestive of pitiless malice. Somewhere out 
in the rainy evening was Susan, surely hurrying home 
by now; unaware that there was a storm in her 
father’s mind; unaware of what he was soon to say 
to her. 

What would he say to her? 

As he put the question to himself once more, the 
telephone on the desk gave a long ring. 

“Hello!” he said brusquely. 

prtello!” 

It was a woman’s voice but it was not Susan. Yet 
it was vaguely familiar. Where had he heard it 
before? 

VY esp” 

“Ts this Mr. Stockham?” 
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Ves! ? 

“Well, Mr. Stockham, you were to the house this 
afternoon and took an apartment?” 

“What?” 

“This is Mrs. Hartzell, the lady in the house 
where you took an apartment this afternoon. Mrs. 
Hartzell!” 

Now he knew. This was the janitress who had 
screamed that vile farewell to him down the well of 
the dark staircase. 

“What do you want with me?” 

“Well, the gentleman has come back and he wants 
to get into the rooms.” 

‘That man has come back?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stockham, and he says he will soon be 
able to pay all the rent and he wants to get right 
back into his place and I didn’t tell him you had 
been here or anything and I can’t get hold of Mr. 
Forepaugh and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Just a minute!” 

Mr. Stockham stared thoughtfully in front of him. 
So the man had come back! And he didn’t know— 

“Did you mention my name to him?” 

“No, Mr. Stockham. You said if he came back 
not to let him know anything about you.” 

“That’s all right. Let him in the apartment. 
It’s all right. Let him stay there. What’s the 
number of your place again?” 

She gave him the number. 
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“Of course, maybe Mr. Forepaugh would want me 
to tell him,” she added. 

Mr. Stockham hesitated a second. 

“Tt will be worth five dollars to you if you keep 
your mouth closed tight about me, do you under- 
stand?” 

“Pll do anything J can to help you, Mr. Stock- 
ham, but I need ten dollars awful bad just now.” 

“Well, ten dollars, then, damn it—but you’re not 
to mention my name to him.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right,” she assured him. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Stockham. I?ll open the door for 
him and let him go upstairs, if you’re sure it’s all 
right with you.” 

Mr. Stockham hung up the receiver and, turning, 
walked to the window. So the man was back! His 
first impulse was not to wait for Susan, but to rush 
out of the house in all possible haste and come face 
to face with him. 

But something else withheld him. He must see 
Susan first and talk with her, or he would go mad. 
Nothing mattered so much as seeing Susan. Before 
anything else was settled, Mr. Stockham must talk 
with her, must try to have an understanding with her, 
must give her an opportunity to explain. After they 
had talked together, he would know whether he 
should seek this man out. 

Again Mr. Stockham sat down, more distrait than 
ever. 
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Why was Susan so late? And what could he say 


to her when he saw her again? 

Why say anything at all? The traitorous idea 
suggested itself that he remain forever silent about 
it. That would be the easy, the comfortable way 
out. Why not just pretend not to know? Could 
things ever be the same between them, once he had 
spoken? At his age, Mr. Stockham was more fam- 
ished for affection than ever before. 

Susan was such a wonderful friend, and they en- 
joyed life together so abundantly. Why spoil it all? 

Why? 

His whole being cried out in protest at such a cow- 
ardly counsel. No! He could not live an hour in 
her presence with such a suspicion between them. 
No! He could not ignore it! 

They must face each other and be honest about it, 
for that was how they had lived their lives; that was 
what he had taught her since she wore ruffles; that 
was what he would be driven to do, no matter what 
he decided was best, for he was powerless to stop 
himself. 

He heard a door slam and he knew that his daugh- 
ter was home at last. Soon he heard her gentle 
knock against the panels of the library door. 

The door opened and Susan came in. 
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Chapter Six 


I 


eae MELLO, John W.!” 
That was always Susan’s greeting to 


S38 H ES her father when she was in her most 


Gore tender and affectionate mood. Other 


times it was the plain and homely 
“John,” the name he had instructed her to call him 
before she could walk and long before such familiar- 
ity between babies and their fathers was considered 
respectable. Susan had never called him papa, or 
daddy, or father; it was always John, except when 
she was fondly and exceptionally stirred about him; 
then she called him “John W.” 

As Susan greeted her father, she closed the door. 
Then she wriggled out of her damp coat of rough 
tweed with its high belted collar of beaver and tossed 
it upon the French cabinet. 

“Cora said you wanted to see me right away, so 
I ran up the stairs and I am all out of breath. Old 
age must be creeping over me, John W. Whew!” 

With a limp gesture of mock exhaustion, she lifted 
off her hat. Expertly she pitched it toward Mr. 
Stockham’s personal table, behind the divan. 
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Then she looked at her father inquiringly. 

“What’s up?” she asked. “Is anything the 
matter?” 

He forced a bleak smile and an invalid wave of his 
hand. At such a moment he could not rise and ac- 
cuse her. It would have been sheer brutality, just 
after she had called him “John W.” and before she 
had even caught her breath from running to him, up 
the stairs. 

“Stand there, Susan,” he said huskily. “I want 
to look at you.” 

That reassured her. Often he asked her to stand 
still for a minute while he admired her. How young 
and graceful and honest she seemed to him then, and 
how lovely. Under the lamplight, her black hair 
gleamed like rubbed ebony. It fitted her head like 
a cap and made a straight line of bangs across her 
forehead. Mr. Stockham considered his daughter 
now as a beautiful enigma; her very charms were 
contradictions. 

For her bangs were childish and innocent, and yet 
her eyebrows were sure and narrow lines, tapering 
at the temples. Below the naive coiffure were 
Oriental lashes, long, black and curved; her eyes 
were so black that the whites seemed bluish, and 
they glowed so livingly that it was as if not one but 
many souls looked through Susan’s eyes out upon 
the world. In bold defiance both of girlish hair and 
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glowing eyes was the strong, generous mouth, and 
the firm sculpture of her determined chin. 

And then, finally, there was Susan’s smile, amused 
at all the contradictions in herself and in her fel- 
lows; a smile too strange and young, perhaps, for 
Mr. Stockham to understand. 


II 


Mr. Stockham leaned forward and squinted at his 
daughter. 

This was no abandoned girl of a modern set, 
depraved by junior sophistries, poison rum, and boot- 
leg amour. There was no dissipation in the clear 
and earnest olive of her complexion. Her black 
eyes were full of health; they were black and roguish 
and full of affection for him. Her figure was 
buoyant and vital; she swayed with a sure young 
animal grace. 

Not a sign of dissipation about her! 

This was his daughter. This was Susan. From 
her smart, low-heeled brown snakeskin shoes to the 
amber pin in the shape of an elephant at her lace 
collar she was a creature of charming and whole- 
some reality. 

Fighty-third Street couldn’t be true! It was im- 
possible that such a monstrous thing could have hap- 
pened. It just couldn’t be true, that was all. 
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Susan smoothed one of her deeply tailored cuffs 
of green crépe de chine and frowned with perplexity. 

Then she smiled at her father. 

“Shut your eyes!” she commanded. 

Gratefully he closed his eyes, glad’ of the little 
reprieve. With a worried glance at him—for she 
had become aware that he was seriously troubled 
about something—she ran to her coat and removed 
from its pocket a parcel. Hiding this behind her she 
approached him again and permitted him to open his 
eyes. 

“Now,” she asked, “which hand do you think you 
would like to have—before we sit down alongside of 
each other and drink some hot tea, and maybe John 
W. has a cocktail, and he tells me what is making him 
feel blue this rainy afternoon. Which hand, now?” 

Could he reply to her question by asking her if she 
and a man called Bert had a love-nest in West 
Eighty-third Street? 

He pointed to her right Pe and she promptly 
produced her parcel. Though his fingers shook a 
little, Mr. Stockham broke the cord and pulled away 
the wrapping of white paper. It was a box of cra- 
vats; in a colorful profusion Susan lifted them out 
and draped them over his wrist. 

“Yve had to take a hand in your neckties,” she 
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explained in a low voice. “You’ve been getting too 
wild—the ones you just bought for yourself last 
week were dreadful. They made me very suspicious 
of you. Anybody else would think you were falling 
in love. Maybe you are. And if you are—and who 
would have a better right?—then there’s all the 
more reason for me to pick your ties!” 

He was thinking of his Parisian tragédienne inm- 
comparable: his blonde and slender Céleste, whom 
he had dismissed because he wished to be virtuous 
and sensible, and because he had a daughter. And 
as he thought upon Céleste, he was kissed by Susan, 
leaning over him. It was all odd; it was almost 
ludicrous. Here was Susan, giving him permission 
to fallin love. And here he was, preparing to cross- 
examine her. : 

“Don’t you like your ties?” 

He nodded appreciatively and she kissed him 
again. 

“Know what I am going to do for you?” she mur- 
mured. “J’m going to get you some tea right this 
minute, and no matter what you want to tell me— 
and I hope it isn’t a new Mrs. Stockham you’re hop- 
ing to spring on me—no matter what it is, it’s going 
to wait until the fatal cup is in your hands.” 

He sighed with undeserved and cowardly relief. 
After a moment’s puzzled hesitation, she gave him 
a quick hug, gathered the ties in her hands and put 
them on his desk. He watched her, moving thus, 
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invincibly before him; she sat down beside the tea 
service with a little sigh. 

“Your sister Cora is drunk again,” she divulged, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. Then, as she glanced 
quickly at her father, she added: “But I think if I 
were Cora Stockham, I would try to be drunk all the 
time.” 

She struck a match and the light against her face 
made him think of an Indian maid at a camp-fire. 
Bending over, she applied the flame to the alcohol 
burner under the silver water pot. Blue shadows 
from the blaze played tremulously over her straight 
black hair, as if they were the visible shadows of her 
thoughts. : 

Mr. Stockham cleared his throat, but she could 
not let him begin. 

“You are not to talk, yet, John W.,” she com- 
manded. Her face was reflected in the polished sil- 
ver of the swinging tea-pot; it was a distorted re- 
flection, goblin-like and sinister, an ugly image of 
something beautiful. Mr. Stockham stared at the 
reflection with a guilty horror. He felt like the tea- 
pot; as if he, too, were carrying a distorted image of 
his own daughter within himself. 

“T didn’t like the play you sent me to see this 
afternoon,” she announced with a woeful shake of 
her head at him. “I thought it was vulgar and dis- 
honest!” 

“Vulgar and dishonest?” 
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He did manage to say that much and she nodded 
her head in vigorous corroboration. The water was 
boiling gently with a singing sound, while her hands 
moved among the cups and saucers and spoons and 
napkins. Now she lifted a glass-domed cover by its 
golden knob, exposing a plate of sandwiches: cheese 
and chopped walnuts on graham bread. With a 
long-handled serving fork she placed two sand- 
wiches on Mr. Stockham’s plate. 

“Vulgar and dishonest, John. Why must the 
whole world, women as well as men, be such hypo- 
crites about motherhood? They are simply maudlin 
about it. Before long, Congress will make ‘Mother 
Machree’ the official national ditty.” 

How reply to that? He could not reply to it, for 
his throat was bound tight and he would have choked 
if he had tried to speak. For he was remembering 
what the janitress had screamed at him through her 
cupped hands as she bent over the balusters in West 
Eighty-third Street. 

“Tt’s a damned bad example, that play,” added 
Susan earnestly. She was putting pink, green, and 
white petits fours beside Mr. Stockham’s sandwich, 
petits fours being, as she knew, a weakness in his 
character. 

“Tt’s all the grand old bunk about the martyrdom 
of motherhood,” she continued, dropping one lump 
of sugar into her father’s cup and sitting back com- 
fortably. “Your play made me think of motherhood 
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as a very shoddy swindle. How any self-respecting 
woman can play such a game, I don’t understand. 
First they hornswoggle their husbands by dramatiz- 
ing their condition. Now that they are going to have 
babies, they are more than wives—they are mothers. 
Mothers must go down into the valley of the shadow 
of death and all that sort of thing. What man could 
be base enough to desert a mother, or let her support 
herself? Why, once a woman is a mother, John W., 
she is fixed for life. It’s a great investment—babies 
preferred. And when the children grow up, the 
mother fleeces them into believing they should sup- 
port her when the father is gone. Why can’t women 
have self-respect enough to want to support them- 
selves?” 

She gave him a quick glance and saw how hag- 
gardly he was regarding her. 

“Don’t think I am heartless, John W.,” she 
pleaded, her voice softer. “There és a lot of real 
sentiment about motherhood that’s fine and noble. 
Every woman knows that. But this everlasting 
tawdry damned sentimentality gives me a tooth- 
ache.” 

She shook her head, still disapproving of the play 
he had recommended, while she poured in the tea- 
leaves, one spoonful for each cup and one for good 
luck. In the silence, the simmering hum of the boil- 
ing water was like a jolly old-fashioned tune. They 
both loved tea-pot music; long ago they had agreed 
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that coffee sounded garrulous when it percolated, but 
tea knew how to sing. 

Should he speak to her now? Or wouldn’t it be 
better to wait as she had asked him to wait, until the 
tea was poured and she could give him her full at- 
tention? If he spoke to her now, she would not pour 
tea; she might never again brew their dainty drink; 
he had the terrible assurance that they were now to 
drink tea together for the last time. 

Susan lifted the top of the kettle, peered in, and 
closed it again. 

“Feel like a cocktail?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“You see, John W.,” she continued, smiling at him 
appealingly, “there’s too much goo in this old world. 
More mothers need spanking than daughters today. 
A fine old fellow like you almost never gets his just 
deserts; some woman will mess up his life for him, 
one way or another. Now!” 

Susan poured the tea into her own cup and tasted 
it critically. She had a Chinaman’s appreciation of 
the beverage; she bought three brands in five-pound 
boxes and mixed her own blend; her father’s one 
lump of sugar she considered barbarous. 

“Sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea,” she 
quoted, from an inscription on the silver kettle. 
“Here’s your plate. Here’s your cup and saucer. 
Take a sip of that.” 

She returned to her chair and sat down soberly. 
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“Now, John, old boy,” she said gently, “tell me 
what’s making you behave like this. Are you in 
trouble, dear?” 

His lack-luster glance hurt her. 

“What is it?” she pleaded. 

He made a bold and visible effort to command 
himself. 

“Susan!” 

"Yes, John?” 

“Would you mind telling me—straight from the 
shoulder—if there is anything on your mind that 
you wish you could talk to me about?” 

She chewed solemnly on a little cake, wondering 
at his earnestness, and knowing that there was one 
problem which she wanted with all her soul to talk 
to him about. But that she knew was impossible, and 
she put it out of her mind. 

“Lots, John—but you wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“Such as what?” he asked quickly. 

“Flow many times have I tried to tell you that you 
are working yourself to death in that old factory? 
You’ve made enough pianos to satisfy any reasonable 
human being. Why don’t you chuck it?” 

“Oh, that!” 

He sank back in his chair, rubbing his chin in 
perplexity. 

“Tsn’t there anything else, Susan?” 

“Plenty. Dve wanted you to go into politics seri- 
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ously and rip the damned old Republican party wide 
open. You could do it.” 

He made a helpless gesture with his hands. 

“That’s not what I am talking about, Susan. 
Isn’t there something you are—keeping from me?” 

She put down her sandwich and stared at him 
curiously. Her cheeks were a little pale. Was it 
possible that he— 

“Keeping from you?” 

He nodded silently, quickly, eagerly. 

“Why, John, what do you mean? If there was 
anything on my mind that I thought I could talk to 
you about, I would—you know that.” 

A pale smile troubled his mouth and he shook his 
head vigorously, up and down. 

“Pve always believed you would. I’ve tried to 
make it so that you would be bound to. I never 
wanted you to be afraid to tell me anything. You 
know that too, Susan. You know that Pve always 
said to you that I could face anything, no matter 
what it was, and even grin about it after a little 
while, if you would only come and tell me about it. 
Isn’t that right?” 

“Of course!” 

She rose and took a step toward him. 

“You sound as if something pretty bad was bother- 
ing you, John,” she said huskily. ‘Come on out 
with it.” 

He was a pathetic man as he sat there, balancing 
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his teacup and his plate of sandwiches and looking 
up into her face, trying to preserve his own face from 
crimpling into the tragic wrinkles that come be- 
fore tears. 

“Well—I don’t know, Susan—suppose—suppose, 
just for the sake of argument, you understand, that 
you did take a drink too much with the crowd, now 
and then. Would you hide it from me?” 

“What crowd?” 

It was a foolish question he had put to her. Susan 
avoided crowds. 

“T don’t know—I was just asking—” 

“T don’t understand, John; I wish you would come 
straight to the point with me. I have taken a drink 
once or twice. You know that. The only reason I 
don’t drink is because I don’t want to drink. I don’t 
have to drink. I am not like that poor, God-for- 
saken old woman downstairs who is dying for a kick 
out of life. If I couldn’t get a kick any other way, 
maybe I would get it in a cocktail. But I don’t. 
And I don’t drink because it gives me indigestion.” 

He looked away from her, humbled and reproved. 

“T know,” he said. “I know that, Susan.” 

“Then what is it, dear? You've got me terribly 
frightened. Why should you look away from me 
and ask me a question like that?” 

He turned and put the dishes on his desk. Then 
he stood up and confronted her, his hands twitching 
nervously behind his back, his lips quivering. 
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“Are you sure, Susan, that there isn’t anything that 
I have a right to know?” 

A swaying daze like a wind rocked through her 
head fora moment. He must have found out! She 
took a slight step backward, and he felt that her 
spirit retreated with her. 

“T don’t tell you anything because you have a 
father’s right, if that’s what you mean,” she said, her 
voice almost a whisper. ‘You have no right to know 
anything I wish to conceal, John. I tell you things 
because I love you; that’s why I tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Everything?” 

“Tell me right away!” cried Susan. “What is it 
you are hinting at?” 

Then she started forward with a mothering cry. 
He was suffering acutely. His torture was genuine 
and profound. He tried to hold her off from him, 
but in spite of the rigid protest of his arms, she em- 
braced him and laid her cheek against his face. 

“Yow re hurt all over, bless you, my darling old 
John. What is it? Let’s have it out, this very min- 
ute—no matter what it is,” she added, with a little 
gasp. 

“Don’t!” he forbade her. 

Obediently she drew back from him again, her 
hands folded in front of her. Her gaze was full of 
concern for him and he realized it. She looked at 
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him, and waited as if it were he, and not she, who 
was now required to unburden his conscience of a 
secret guilt. 

And, indeed, in some mad, unreasonable, emo- 
tional inversion that is precisely how Mr. Stockham 
felt then; as if he were guilty and his daughter was 
his judge. 

“Sit over there and look me straight in the eyes 
while I ask you a question,” he commanded, point- 
ing to the chair. 

Silently she complied. 

Then Mr. Stockham spoke, saying: 

“T want to know, Susan, all about that apartment 
on Eighty-third Street.” 


IV 


Though she had been expecting some such accus- 
ing question, Susan could not altogether withstand 
its shock. She closed her eyes, as if he had hit her 
in stern punishment. Mr. Stockham could see that, 
plainly enough. But her response an instant after 
was the last thing in the world he had expected. He 
was more astonished than she. He was astounded, 
indeed, at the tender expression which softened her 
features, 2 moment after he had named her ren- 
dezvous. 

No guilty flush shamed her cheeks red. From her 
eyes the blind panic of discovery fled away. Susan 
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did not cringe, nor did she fall back in horror. Most 
certainly she was no longer frightened. 

Instead her eyes were misted with a compassion- 
ate sorrow. Before that tender gaze, full of yearn- 
ing for him, Mr. Stockham stood puzzled and 
momentarily defeated. What could be the meaning 
of such commiseration? Her eyes were actually 
moist with a mothering sorrow. So her mother had 
looked at him as once he lay ill and wretched with a 
fever. Her mother was looking at him now out of 
his daughter’s eyes, with only the woman’s pity for 
the man in pain. 

“You poor John W.!” Susan whispered. 

He stepped forward and put his two hands hardly 
on her shoulders. Her words had brought him back 
to a sense of reality. 

“What do you mean? What did you say?” he 
demanded. ‘What are you looking at me like that 
for?” 

The tight cry of his own voice reassured him. It 
gave him the force and courage of anger. 

“Don’t, John! You mustn’t. You mustn’t look 
at me like that—you mustn’t speak to me as if you 
thought I had sold you out, for I haven’t done that 
—you’ve got to believe me when I tell you that. 
John—I’m the same fine girl you always thought I 
was. I’m just your daughter, the daughter I’ve al- 
ways been to you. I am worthy of all you always 
thought of me—your Susan, just the same, not 
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changed a bit, but loving you more, more than ever 
before, more than ever. You hear? You under- 
stand?” 

Her pleading terrified him. 

“How could you be the same?” he asked her. 

She put her two hands entreatingly against his 
cheeks. 

“John!” she mourned. “The best man, the most 
decent man in the whole world—and yow’re suffer- 
ing now and I can’t do a thing to help you!” 

“Are you going to tell me everything—now that 
you are found out?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“I’ve got to. There isn’t anything else left to do. 
But, oh, John, I don’t want to—I wish I didn’t have 
to tell you.” 

pet mel? 

“John—won’t you take your hands from my 
shoulders like that and let me face you and tell 
you?” 

She was as tall as he and their troubled eyes were 
level as they stood, father and daughter, confronted. 
Her hands were quietly at her side, her head was 
bent forward a little, and her lips were parted. 

“John—do you believe I love you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“Tt would kill me if you didn’t,” he answered. 

“Do you think I would do anything to make you 
happy—or to keep you happy?” 
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He nodded; he did believe that, or had believed 
it. Seeing the suffering in his face, Susan tried to 
come closer to him. 

“ve got to tell you something now that will make 
you very unhappy—but what else can I do?” Her 
voice was quaking. “I don’t want to tell you, John. 
I wanted you to go right on, living in your own 
world, that you believe in and have confidence in, 
and that satisfies you because you belong to it. What 
I wanted most in all the world was for you to be 
happy and contented. People told me I would re- 
gret it. They said it wasn’t fair to you. They said 
that some day you would find out for yourself in 
some ugly and vicious way. I wanted to tell you 
myself—often. I wanted to tell you simply and 
beautifully and let you see things in their true light. 
I tried to do it, John—honestly I did.” 

With an access of courage she came closer to him 
and looked him straight in the face. 

“But I couldn’t bring myself to do it. You be- 
lieved in your world so thoroughly. Why should I 
smash your whole universe? Nobody could ever 
give you a new one. All I would be doing would be 
breaking your world, the one that you had mastered. 
You wouldn’t like the new one I lived in and why 
should you ever know anything about it? That’s 
why I didn’t tell you—don’t you see? I loved you 
so much, I wanted to keep you happy; I wanted you 
to be just like you’ve always been, ever since I can re- 
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member; just yourself, the grand old friend of mine 
that’s been to me what no one else could ever be— 
the man I owe everything to, and I love, love, love 
as no other girl ever loved her father before. And 
you've got to believe that, hear me, now, John— 
you can’t ever doubt that, no matter how much any- 
thing may hurt you; you’ve got to hold on to that— 
won’t you, John?” 

He was staggered with dismay. His teeth were 
exposed, as if he were grinning at the torrent of lov- 
ing entreaty that came forth from her trembling 
mouth. His eyes were wide with surprise. His 
hands were balled into red, hard fists. 

“That’s a hell of an explanation!” he snarled. 

“711 tell you everything there is to tell,” she 
promised quickly. “But don’t give way, John. 
You’ve never been angry with me before in all my 
life. I couldn’t stand it if you gave way, now. I 
need you too much. Jl?’ve always thought of you as 
being able to face anything. You can’t expect me to 
be brave if you won’t be brave with me.” 

Mr. Stockham stood, immovable and relentless. 

“Did you live in the apartment?” 

VY es”? 

“With a man?” 

OV eg,?? 

“What was his name?” 

“Bert Harvey. You don’t know him.” 

Her head was lifted a little higher when shy 
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answered. Then, as if to break a spell that bound 
them there, braving each other, she turned and 
walked toward the divan. Her back was toward 
him; there was something cajoling and pathetic in 
the disconsolate droop of her shoulders. 

“What made you do it?” 

“Don’t let’s stand and talk to each other like 
that,” she begged. “It makes me feel like I’m ona 
witness stand. We’ve never been like that to each 
other before—and John, this is the most serious mo- 
ment of our lives. [ll tell you the whole thing, if 
you will listen to me.” 

Mr. Stockham was beyond listening; out of the 
reach of reason; boiling with a frightful mixture of 
passions. Her attitude perplexed and further mad- 
dened him. 

“T?]] get at this thing in my own way,” he snarled. 

She turned then with a sharp retort on her lips 
but she did not speak it. The sight of him restrained 
her. 

“Oh, it isn’t fair!” she protested. “You don’t 
know how I’ve lain awake nights, dreading this very 
conversation. I’ve lived it through again and again, 
but I never thought it would be like this. I didn’t 
know you would take such an attitude, John.” 

“What kind of attitude are you taking?” he flung 
at her. 

“‘John—won’t you please sit down and try to un- 
derstand? Won’t you let me get another cup of tea 
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for you—and then we can talk, as we always talk 
out everything.” 

He walked toward her, slowly. 

“Tell me about that man!” he said harshly. 

“But why ask me like that? You'll understand 
about him when I tell you.” 

“T?ll decide what I will do about him. Do you 
love him?” 

She gave a despairing sigh. 

“No,” she answered firmly. 

“Did you think you loved him?” 

“T wasn’t sure!” 

“You weren’t sure?” 

She shook her head. 

“Yet you went there with him?” 

Ves, 

He lifted his eyes as if in prayer. 

“Then why in God’s name, will you tell me, why 
you did a thing like that?” 

“T wanted to make sure. I promised to tell you 
everything—if you will just not look at me like that; 
if you'll sit down and let me explain.” 

“FYow many of your friends knew about this?” 

She backed away from him, toward the door. 

“John! If you intend to persist in talking to me 
like a district attorney, I shall go away. I don’t 
want to go away; I want to stay here and talk with 
you and pour my heart out to you, if you will only let 
me, and tell you what I intend to do—but—” 
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“Stop! Never mind all that! Some of your 
friends do know about it. You said yourself that 
they told you that you ought to let me know what 
was going on. You said that right here not five min- 
utes ago. So they do know about it. You’ve made 
your own father a laughing stock.” 

“Don’t!” 

“You’ve cheated me to my face!” 

“1’m going—you’re making me go!” 

Her hand was on the knob of the door. 

“Are you going back to Bert Harvey—after he 
threw you down?” called Mr. Stockham, his voice 
wolfish. 

She turned swiftly. She was surprised and discon- 
certed. 

“T thought that would get over,” he said, his voice 
quieter. “Well, Susan, don’t worry—he’s going to 
marry you.” 

She looked at her father unbelievingly. 

“John,” she said, “I can’t tell you what you are 
doing to me, acting like this. It’s the last thing in 
the world I ever looked for from you. We’ve al~ 
ways prided ourselves on our frankness with each 
other—” 

“While you were sharing that apartment with Bert 
Harvey,” he fleered. 

Susan winced but went on patiently: 

“__and youve always said you could understand 
anything I ever did. And now you are telling me 
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that you are going to force a man you know nothing 
about, under circumstances you know nothing about, 
to marry me. That’s an insult. You are acting as if 
I were the girl in ‘Way Down East.’ There isn’t 
any question of marriage. What’s the use of trying 
to talk to me when you don’t know what you are 
talking about? And that’s not meant unkindly, 
John.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me in the first place?” 
he asked. 

“Because you couldn’t understand and I knew it. 
You couldn’t put yourself in my place—we just live 
in two different worlds. I didn’t want you to be dis- 
illusioned; I know what that’s like.” 

He crossed the floor and was beside her in a mo- 
ment, bending forward, his face close to hers, his 
eyes glittering. 

“Tf you had done what you did with the man you 
loved, Susan, I would have done anything in the 
world to help you. If he was married, I would have 
helped him to get a divorce. If he was poor, I would 
have put him in business. If he was a criminal, I 
would get him a pardon, if I had to get it from the 
President of the United States. There isn’t any- 
thing you could do in the name of love that I 
couldn’t understand and some day forgive. But 
when you stand there in front of me, my own daugh- 
ter whom I trusted and believed in as I have never 
been able to believe even in God Almighty, when 
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you stand there and tell me you went to that house 
with that man and you were not sure you loved him, 
I have to hold my tongue from praying to your 
mother to curse you from the vault I put her body 
away in.” 

With a slight gasp, she turned away from him; 
over her shoulder she looked back at him fearfully 
and then glanced hastily away. In that look he read 
her meaning, the futile feeling that nothing she 
could urge upon him would make him listen. 

“Haven’t you anything to answer to that?” he 
asked, a slight note of pleading in his voice. “Don’t 
you understand what I mean?” 

She shrugged her shoulders hopelessly. 

“T understand you—perfectly,” she replied. “But 
you could never understand me—not in a thousand 
years, John. That’s why I didn’t want to tell you. 
I knew it would be like this. And now nothing can 
ever be the same again.” 

He turned his back upon her and walked to the 
open window, staring out into the wet darkness. He 
was living in a nightmare. He wanted desperately 
to reach out and clutch hold of sanity, of reason, of 
that virtue and common sense to which he rendered 
daily homage. But something more powerful had 
enslaved him and would not let him be quiet. 

“Susan!” . 

Paes. jonn.”” 

“There is something else I have to know.” 
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She was silent, waiting. 

“Are you going to be a mother?” 

Not daring to look at her, while he waited for her 
reply, he continued to stare out of the window. His 
face was ashen. 

If he had been looking at Susan, he would have 
found cause once more to be astonished. For again 
her lovely face was filled only with pity for him, a 
benignant love that drove out the first flash of scorn 
and resentment awakened in her by his question. 

“No, John,” she said, fighting to control her own 
temper that he had been lashing, without respect and 
without mercy. ‘You need not have any fear about 
that.” k 

Even as that one weight fell away from him, he 
wondered if he could believe her. Who was lying— 
Susan or the janitress? And the ignominy of weigh- 
ing Susan’s word against that slattern shamed him. 
He could not know what to believe. 

“Susan,” he cried turning upon her, as if he were 
restraining himself from doing her bodily harm, 
““what in God’s name has come over you? I don’t 
know you any more. Youw’re not the daughter I’ve 
loved all these years. You’re suddenly a different 
person. I can’t understand it.” 

“T told you that, John. You never will under- 
stand—because your viewpoint is different from 
mine. And it’s no use our talking—unless you let 
me talk, too. We don’t need to quarrel. If this 
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thing has to be, let’s meet it as we’ve met everything 
else. Weare friends. Let us try to understand each 
other. Iam myself, not anyone else but myself, and 
I suppose the trouble is that I have tried to be an in- 
dividual and a daughter, too. And it did not work 
out.” 

“T suppose you call yourself a feminist?” he asked, 
with a bitter inflection. 

“That’s an old-fashioned word, John. There are 
no more feminists. We outgrew them. The world 
has gone a long ways since the feminists had their 
little fling.” 

“Then what on earth do you think you are?” he 
asked roughly. 

“Just a human being—like yourself. That’s what 
all women are getting to be, now.” 

The look she gave him then seemed to him like 
a definite accusation. 


Vv 


Clearly they had come to an impasse. 

Mr. Stockham was filled with a bewildered con- 
viction of defeat. If he could have found a vulner- 
able place in Susan, he would have struck fiercely— 
but he could not. While he did not admit it to him- 
self, what he wished to do was to see her collapse in 
remorseful tears. He wanted her to ask his forgive- 
ness. If she had done that, if he had reduced her 
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to tearful and anguished penitence, he could have 
reconciled himself to the situation far more readily. 
He wanted to forgive her, if she would only ask his 
forgiveness. 

As they stared hopelessly, one upon another, Mr. 
Stockham made a new and humiliating discovery. 
Susan did love him, just as she said she did. She 
loved him fiercely, possessively, and she would be 
ready to make any sacrifice for his well-being. Her 
very lies had been a sacrifice, for they were a sacri- _ 
fice against her code of telling the truth. To Susan, 
hypocrisy, as he well knew, was a major sin. But 
this love which she lavished upon her father he now 
conceived to be only a dishonoring passion. In it 
he was convinced there was no equality; no fullness 
of confidence. Her love for him was like the love 
of a mother for a foolish child. 

In this conclusion, Mr. Stockham was not far from 
the truth. Susan believed that her father had read 
the book of life in an abridged and lying translation. 
She had turned the pages of the original text. While 
she had confided much of her life to his attentive 
ears, it was with the realization that he misunderstood 
most of it. She was a realist, knowing an under- 
standing of life to which he was a stranger. The 
code had changed, but he had not changed, except 
superficially. John W. Stockham had kept march, 
not with the progress, but only with the conversation 
of the times. 
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Knowing that he had not changed, Susan had tried 
to conceal from him the emptiness of some of his 
most cheerful illusions. Now he saw this; he real- 
ized it with a grave sense of injury. She had treated 
him like a well-beloved idiot. In her eyes, he must 
appear a little grotesque and ridiculous. 

Thus the full knowledge of his position came to 
him in an awkward and heart-breaking moment. 
The perception of her attitude detonated in his brain 
like a cannon. It left him pale and shaken and un- 
naturally calm. 

Without a word to her, he walked behind his desk 
and began to rummage in a drawer. Presently he 
found a revolver. He put it in the side pocket of his 
coat. Then he went back to his chair, sat down de- 
liberately and lit a cigarette. 

“Do you know what I am going to do?” he asked 
coldly. 

The words gave her a pang. That was a prepara- 
jtory phrase with which he used to address her, but 
in such a different tone, when she was a little girl 
and he was about to announce to her a pleasant 
surprise. 

Now there was in his voice a sinister undernote of 
resentful resolution. 

“What?” 

“T have only a word or two to say to you and then 
all this will be finished.” 

“Yes, John?” 
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He blew forth a long, spiral plume of smoke. 

“T am going to kill Bert Harvey,” he explained. 

“Kill hime” 

She was ready to scream and ready to laugh; it 
was all so senseless, so futile and so dangerous. She 
saw his pallor and the unaccustomed curve of his lips, 
and she knew he meant what he said. 

“John, why won’t you let me talk to you?” she 
cried. “Why don’t you let me explain? Bert 
Harvey hasn’t got anything to do with it. All this 
talk isn’t getting us anywhere near the real problem. 
You don’t even suspect what it’s all about—what my 
real problem was. Why won’t you listen to me?” 

He smiled with a bland and fearful affability. 

“Why should I listen to my own daughter?” he 
bantered. “I couldn’t understand her in a thousand 
years. She told me so herself. I have known her 
every hour of every day, almost, from the time her 
dear mother died in bringing her into the world. But 
I couldn’t understand her in a thousand years.” 

He smoked for a moment, never relenting in the 
stare he fixed upon her. 

“Why should I listen to her new theories and this 
new world she lives in? She is right. I want my 
own world, because I believe in it. I frankly hate 
her new world before I am introduced to it. And I 
am going to kill Bert Harvey and put him out of her 
world and mine.” 

“Yowre tired—you’re tired and sick,” she wept. 
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“T will never rest until I have killed Bert Har- 
vey,” he assured her with infinite complacence. 

“But why do you want to kill an innocent man?” 
she protested despairingly. 

“Because my creed needs a noise,” he informed 
her. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You don’t understand! Why?” 

He blew a puff of smoke triumphantly toward 
the ceiling. 

“T thought you understood me perfectly, Susan. 
I thought it was I who could never understand.” 

“We can’t go on like this,” sobbed Susan. “What 
has come over you, John—you’re like a different 
man.” 

He rose up and came around in front of the desk 
and looked down upon her figure, shaken with weep- 
ing. As he stood there, a middle-aged manufac- 
turer, his hands in his coat pocket and his bald head 
gleaming, while he remained staunch on his long, 
strong legs, he smiled a little madly. 

“T don’t want to go on like this, either,” he re- 
plied. “Talk won’t do any good.” 

She stood up passionately at his side and put her 
hands on his arms. 

“The right kind of talk will do us both good. 
Now, stop being melodramatic, John. You don’t 
want to kill Bert Harvey or anybody else. Bert 
hasn’t done anything. It was all my fault.” 
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“Don’t try to save him by taking the blame on 
yourself,” he warned her. “I know that Bert Har- 
vey is back in Eighty-third Street, and I am going 
there after him. Besides, I do want to be melo- 
dramatic. Look here.” 

He pulled back from her clinging hands and drew 
out the revolver, short, black, full of death. 

“T am going to kill him with this!” 

She stared at it fascinated until he replaced it in 
his pocket. 

“But why?” she gasped. “It wasn’t he—it—” 

“Why?” he interrupted. “For a very good rea- 
son. Because it’s a case of my old world against 
your new world—and now is the time for the war 
to begin. It’s time for an old man to kill a young 
man.” 

“John!” 

“You throw in my teeth that I can never under- 
stand you. Well, maybe that’s so. I don’t care now 
if it is or not. You are running things, you think. 
You are a part of this new world, this new crop of 
people who are in the saddle. You are the ones 
who are taken seriously today. People like me are 
on the shelf. Your kind talk in the newspapers and 
tell the world how to live. You tear to pieces every- 
thing that I believe in and cherish, and the news- 
papers are glad to print it. But would they print 
my answer? No! If I tried to tell what I believe 
in, ak would say it was old stuff. They wouldn’t 
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have the space. Every time I say anything, I 
say it in an advertisement and pay the full rate. 
It’s your world now, not mine. I can’t tear to pieces 
what you believe in—not unless I pay for the space. 

“Well, Susan, Pve just made up my mind as I 
stood there and listened to you that I am willing to 
pay. I shall kill Bert Harvey. That’s a price any 
newspaper will accept. If I kill somebody, the 
space is mine, bought and paid for. Then they will 
be glad to print whatever I say, no matter how old- 
fashioned it is, do you see? Can’t you see how 
simple it is for me? A man named Bert Harvey 
has seduced my daughter. I kill Bert Harvey. That 
puts me in the limelight, and I can have all the 
space I want to tell why I shot him. It’s worth going 
to the electric chair for a chance like that. This time 
I’m going to buy the front page and pay for it with 
my life.” 

Susan stared at him as if she had never seen him 
before in her life. 

“Melodramatic?” he continued. “Of course I 
want to be melodramatic. What have I got to live 
for now? The more exciting I make my little crime, 
the more space I can get to say what I want to say.” 

“All right!” cried Susan. “Do all that, if you 
want to—but listen to me first and then decide if 
yowre right—won’t you do that?” 

“No!” he snarled. “Tl find out afterward. You 
can’t talk me out of it, now. I'll have plenty of 
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time and I know what I think, right now, before I’ve 
listened to a word you’ve got to say.” 

He snatched the shears from his desk and, turning 
to be sure that she was still watching him, he cut the 
brown telephone cord. 

“There’s more melodrama. Now you can’t tele- 
phone your former lover that your father is coming 
to kill him.” 

“John!” she pleaded. “You’ve got to listen to 
ime.” 

He struck the revolver in his pocket with a joyous 
slap. 

“You thought I was a has-been, didn’t you?” he 
taunted her, as he held her at arm’s length. “You 
thought I wasn’t important in your world any more. 
Nothing I could say or do would matter very much. 
You thought I was a God-damned old fogy, didn’t 
you?” 

He pushed her from him and stepped through the 
door, closing it tight behind him. With his hand 
on the knob, he fingered in his pocket for his keys. 
It was several minutes before he had found the 
proper key. 

Then he locked Susan in; the first time that door 
had been locked in years. 

With a face as blank as a mask, Mr. Stockham 
marched down the stairs of his home and out into the 
rainy night. 
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Chapter Seven 


I 


ae FirtTu AvenuE and Tenth Street, 


Mr. Stockham signaled a cab. 
“Get me to the subway station at 
ae Street and Seventh Avenue, 
quick as you can,” he told the driver, as 
he slammed the door shut upon himself and fell back 
nervously in the seat. 

The cab scurried up the damp and slippery avenue, 
and Mr. Stockham shut his eyes. He knew there 
was no time to lose. Susan knew where he was 
bound, and she would soon be at his heels. It was 
easy enough for her to escape from the locked study. 
Stupid of him not to have thought of that. Merely, 
she would press a button and a maid would knock 
upon the door. A key would be found, the door 
would be unlocked, and Susan would follow him. 

He had a slight start; enough for what he wanted 
todo. Before Susan could overtake him, it would be 
finished. 

Why would she follow him? To save Bert Har- 
vey’s life or to save him from committing a crime, or 
for both reasons? In his present excitement, Mr. 
Stockham found himself unable to determine how 
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Susan really stood. Still, he could not have listened 
to her. He could not have borne to hear her tell 
him the truth. 

It was hard to think. His head was in an uproar. 
His mind was like an orderly factory suddenly at- 
tacked and overrun by an infuriated mob. Before 
the onslaught of such passions he was helpless. 


II 


What did he really want to do? 

Like a voice when it shouts through the din and 
clatter of the subway, that question bellowed above 
the tumult in his brain. He grasped the white-enam- 
eled loop support above his head as the crowded ex- 
press train whirled him through the dark caves of 
the Interborough. 

What did he really want to do? Did he intend 
to kill Bert Harvey? Would he go through with it, 
when the man finally stood before him, living and 
breathing and wanting mercy? 

What did Mr. Stockham want most in all the 
world? What would he give himself, now, if he 
were God? 

He swayed crazily with a violent lurch of the car. 
All that he wanted or cared about now was that the 
old relationship between Susan and himself should 
be restored. He wanted Susan to be again what he 
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had always believed her to be. He wanted life to 
be what he had thought it was. That was all. 

Mr. Stockham did not want to kill anybody. He 
wanted to take Susan in his arms and crush her 
against him, both having been made aware by some 
Old Testament miracle that nothing was changed; 
that all was as it had been or as they had believed it 
to be. 

But it couldn’t be. It was not the same nor had 
it ever been. The truth, fearful and immutable, was 
known to him. That being so, and that single miracle 
being impossible, there was nothing else in the world 
that Mr. Stockham wanted, except to kill the man 
who had done this thing to him. 

Yes! He did want to kill Bert Harvey! 

Up and down and through and around his burning 
mind the thought tumbled and thundered. 

Yes! He did want to kill Bert Harvey! 

If it could only be different! If Susan could be 
again the same girl that he had loved and treasured 
and believed in. If she had only done this unhappy 
thing because she was in love, madly swept out of 
her reason by a passion too great for her virtue and 
her common sense. Then he could have reconciled 
himself to the truth. Then he could have forgiven 
Susan. 

But what could he do now? What course was open 
to him, when she had admitted that she did not 
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love the man; that she did it only because she wanted 
to be sure? 

There wasn’t anything else for Mr. Stockham to 
do. There was no possible hope that things could 
ever be righted again. 

Yes! He did want to kill Bert Harvey! 

In a very little while, now, he wowld kill him. 


Ill 


At Seventy-second Street Mr. Stockham crossed 
the station platform and entered a local train. 

Blearily he looked around him at the people in 
the car. Tired men and women were reading pink 
newspapers or staring haplessly and sightlessly across 
the aisle. None of them looked at him. If they 
had looked at him, they would not have known him, 
or given him a second thought. But give him time! 
Give John W. Stockham time! Ina little while they 
would know him; his likeness would confront them 
and challenge them from the front page of the pink 
newspapers which they held in their hands. They 
would listen to him respectfully and soon enough, 
because he had killed a man. Now they would not 
turn him a passing glance, but give him time! 

How could Susan have done such a thing? 

The question would not let him ride in peace. It 
drilled itself into him like a dental tool, playing 
among the sensitive nerves of the spirit. How could 
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she? It was so unlike her! How could she? She 
was fine and she was genuine; she hated cheapness. 
How could she have done such a thing? It was like 

a threnody, moaning in ceaseless repetition. 

Why hadn’t he listened to her? She had said she 
would tell him everything, but he did not want to 
listen; he could not bear it. 

And did he want to kill Bert Harvey? 

His soul, like a coward, was whispering a new 
counsel to him. Why should he kill anybody? After 
all, he was not the first father whose daughter had 
sinned against all his teachings. Where he stood 
now, had stood many another man, many hundreds 
of thousands of men, fathers beyond counting, and 
more men beyond counting would stand there after 
him. Was it really worth the price of the electric 
chair to kill Bert Harvey? 

Mr. Stockham smiled knowingly. What jury, 
with one father on it, would send him to the electric 
chair for killing the betrayer of his daughter? 

But this cold-blooded calculation made him 
ashamed of himself. He did not want any father 
on his jury. He had no hope of eluding his punish- 
ment, least of all by any such sentimentality as the 
unwritten law. If he took Bert Harvey’s life, he 
was willing to pay for it with his own. That was 
sheer business honesty, and a part of Mr. Stockham’s 
personal religion. The very consideration of such 
practical matters helped to sober the angry muddle 
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of his brain. He knew perfectly well what he was 
about; he was calm enough now deliberately to de- 
termine upon a first-degree murder. 

Afterward, he would accept the penalty just as 
calmly. 


IV 


From the front of the kiosk at Seventy-ninth © 


Street, he beckoned another cab and told the driver 
the number of the house on West Eighty-third 
Street. 

Mr. Stockham’s grandfather would have shot 
down any man who had seduced his daughter. Nor 
would he have paused to debate with himself as to 
the wisdom, propriety or necessity of his deed. 

His father would have done as much and just 
as quickly. 

Had anything happened to him that the blood of 


such men was weakened in him; had he lost his. 


proper inheritance from them? 

Should he permit the betrayer of his daughter to 
pass on, unpunished, simply because Susan told him 
the fault was not his but hers? 

What would his father or his grandfather say to 
that? Was he some other kind of man, different 
from his father or his grandfather? He was not. 
He was like them. He believed in their simple creed 
and always had, at heart. 
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The cab lumbered to the curb. This was the 
house. This was his destination. He paid the man, 
walked up the steps, and rang the bell. 


Vv 


“Oh, good evening, Mr. Stockham.” 

Mrs. Hartzell had peered around the edge of the 
door; now she opened it wide. 

“Ts that man still in his room?” 

She nodded vigorously. 

“Yes. I let him go right on upstairs—you said it 
was all right, didn’t you, Mr. Stockham?” 

CV es”? 

His hand, hidden in his pocket, held the revolver 
tightly. 

“T want to go right up. Please don’t announce 
me. I want to talk with him privately. And I don’t 
want anybody standing out in the hall and listen- 
ing.” 

“T istening in the hall?” 

Mrs. Hartzell’s voice rose in shrill insult; then 
dropped as she looked up at him and said: 

“T don’t like to mention it, Mr. Stockham, but 
you did say something over the telephone about pay- 
ing me and [ really would appreciate it—” 

With his free hand, he dug into his trousers 
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“Fere!” he said. “There’s about twelve dollars 
there. Now don’t bother me.” 

“The Lord God be good to you,” said Mrs. Hart- 
zell; tucking the money in her bosom. Her blessing 
sickened him. He had not known whether to take 
her word or Susan’s. 

Once more the feeling of unreality possessed him 
as for the second time he mounted the long flights of 
stairs—such a vicious dream of climbing the steps, 
and the running of his hand along the banister rail, 
and his heart beating too fast, juggled out of the 
familiar rhythm of its habit. 

The feeling of unreality persisted; when he stood 
again before the closed door of the apartment he 
felt like a man in a delirium. 

He knocked on the door. 

Then he listened. Inside he could hear a noise: a 
stammering shuffle of feet, and then a quick move- 
ment across the floor, the scrape of a chair. Some 
one was moving, Bert Harvey was moving, in the 
room with the fireplace and the chairs, behind the 
closed door. 

But there came no reply to his knock. The noise 
of some one moving stopped abruptly and there was 
silence, interrupted only by the trickling dribble of 
the rain on the glassed skylight roofing the corridor. 

Twice Mr. Stockham struck the door and only the 
stillness answered him. Did Bert Harvey think he 
could hide? Did he think he cculd make a silly 
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pretense of not being in there? Did he think he 
could run away? 

There was no escape; no other door from those 
two rooms that Mr. Forepaugh had called a love- 
nest; Mr. Stockham had been through the premises 
that afternoon and he knew there was no other door. 

Then why didn’t Bert Harvey answer his knock? 
Had Susan got out and telephoned him? Mr. Stock- 
ham doubted that. If she had, why was the man 
still there? Why hadn’t he run away from the house 
while there was still time, before Mr. Stockham had 
arrived at his threshold? 

No; it was more likely that Susan had not tele- 
phoned and that Bert Harvey believed there was 
some one else, perhaps a dunning collector at the 
door. Well, so there was; so there was; a bill col- 
lector come to demand the payment of a great debt. 

Mr. Stockham could wait no longer. He beat 
against the panels of the door with his fists, thump- 
ing with resonant blows; down the dark hall and 
the well of the stairs the terrifying echoes resounded. 
Impatient when even then there was no response, he 
seized the knob of the door and rattled it. 

To his complete astonishment, the door opened 
readily enough. It had not been locked. 

As Mr. Stockham stepped inside and closed the 
door behind him, the room with the fireplace was 
totally dark. 

Could it be possible that Bert Harvey was crouch- 
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ing somewhere in these gloomy shadows, waiting to 
spring upon him, to attack him, before he himself 
could be attacked? 

If that were so, then let him come. Mr. Stock- 
ham took a resolute step forward. 

“Where are you, Bert Harvey?” he called clearly. 

Still no answer; still there was not a sound, al- 
though Mr. Stockham was sure he had heard some 
one moving in this room only a moment or two be- 
fore. With an oath, he drew a box of matches from 
his overcoat pocket and struck a light. As the little 
flame of orange fire flickered and brightened, he 
glared around the room. 

Then instantly he saw. 

The match fell from his fingers, dying at his feet. 
He quickly struck another and plunged forward, 
holding the match above his head. 

Swinging from a beam in the ceiling was a length 
of rope, moving gently, and at its end, the neck 
caught in a loop, was a body. 

Nearby was an overturned ladder-back chair. 

Bert Harvey had hung himself. 

Again the match burned out and left Mr. Stock- 
ham in the dark with that hanging form. With 
shaking fingers he hurriedly struck another and found 
his way to the wall switch. He pushed down the 
button and the room was filled with light. 

He turned and strode toward the hanging man, 
swinging only a few inches from -the floor. He 
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seized the body in his arms and lifted it, so that its 
quivering convulsions stopped when the torment of 
weight was taken from it. 

Mr. Stockham was overcome with horror. 

This was not a man that he clasped in his arms. 
It was a boy; a youth whose twisted face was dis- 
torted in agony; there was something so intensely 
young in his distorted face. 

Out of the bottom of Mr. Stockham’s mind one 
thought was rising and struggling to free itself. It 
was an old thought and it came out with an old 
trembling cry. It was the remembrance: “We al- 
ways wanted a son!” 

Mr. Stockham had come here to murder this 
child! 

Perhaps*he was not dead. Perhaps he could be 
saved. Mr. Stockham’s pudgy fingers loosened the 
cruel coil around the throat and raised it from off 
the head. 

Then he carried the body across the room and laid 
it gently on the divan. 
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Chapter Eight 


I 


ee ae one frightened glance at the stark 
figure of the boy, Mr. Stockham rushed 


Ca SAAS from the room and ran headlong down 
PUSS: the stairs. 

“Mrs. Hartzell!” he shouted hoarsely. 
“Mrs. Hartzell!” 

On the next floor he met her, cowering back, her 
hand scratching at her chest. 

a a doctor—quick!” he bade her. “Hurry 

1»? 

» eWhat for?” she asked, her face paling. 

“Get a doctor and be quick about it,” he insisted, 
panting. “Where is one?” 

She turned sideways, looking around her as if in 
her bewilderment she was uncertain of her sur- 
roundings. 

“There’s a doctor down on the first floor,” she 
said, stopping and looking at him. 

“Tell him to come upstairs right away. For the 
love of God, can’t you hurry?” 

Steadying herself with one hand against the wall 
and the other on the railing of the banister, she de- 
scended the staircase. For a moment Mr. Stockham 
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stood and looked after her; then he turned and re- 
traced his way down the corridor, to the landing of 
the last flight of steps. 

Under two doors that he passed trickled little 
streams of yellow light. His tense ears heard the 
brittle click of poker chips and the drooling rumble 
of a Voice issuing from a radio. As once more he 
climbed upward, he was pursued by the repeated 
squeals of some maudlin woman’s laughter. 

In the apartment, he closed the door softly be- 
hind him. The body of Bert Harvey lay still and 
unmoving on the divan; apparently it had not stirred. 

What could he do until the doctor came? 

Through the shadowy bedchamber Mr. Stockham 
hurried into the bathroom. He turned on the light 
above the medicine chest. There was a towel still 
hanging over the tub; he soaked it under the spigot, 
and he filled a tumbler with the cold water. With 
the glass in one hand and the towel in the other, he 
returned to the divan. 

Among the gay pillows of many colors Bert Har- 
vey lay, his distorted face turned blankly toward the 
ceiling. He was without coat and vest; his sleeves 
were rolled to the elbow and his hands were tightly 
clenched. Mr. Stockham listened but he could de- 
tect not the faintest sign of breath. He could not 
tell whether the young man was dead or alive. The 
skin of his face had changed to a light and haunted 
blue; his eyes were rolled far back, and around his 
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neck, bared and collarless, was a red welt, narrow 
and livid. In its cruel constriction, the corded noose 
had cut deeply into the flesh. 

Mr. Stockham unbuttoned the shirt, and then, 
with gentle movements, he bathed the twisted young 
face, touching it with the damp towel. Cold water, 
he felt sure, could do no harm, and it might help. 

But could anything help? Was there a spark of 
life left in the quiet figure on the couch? 

Mr. Stockham started and then experienced a sense 
of relief when a knock sounded behind him and the 
door was opened. 


II 


The doctor was a stout young Jew with dark curl- 
ing hair and horn-rimmed spectacles with lenses of 
double thickness. He was wearing his white office 
coat, and held a bag in his right hand. 

“Where is the patient?” he asked crisply, and with 
a remote guttural intonation. Mr. Stockham pointed 
to the form of Bert Harvey. 

“The young man hanged himself,” he said. 

The doctor cast a surprised look at the dangling 
rope and then went directly to the divan. As he 
bent over, he opened his handbag with one deft 
movement. 

“Flow long was he hanging there?” he asked. 

“Only a few seconds, I think.” 
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The doctor lifted Bert Harvey’s right hand, and 
his thick fingers found the pulse. 

“Death,” he said blandly, “in such cases as these 
is caused either by the breaking of the spinal column 
in the cervical region, or to asphyxiation.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

The doctor drew down both corners of his mouth 
and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “not yet.” 

From the doorway came the hushed voice of the 
janitress: 

“Ts there anything I can do, Doctor Meyers?” 

Both men turned sharply. The squalid face of 
Mrs. Hartzell was peering at them like an ugly 
spirit, only partly materialized out of the shadows 
of the hallway. Mr. Stockham was about to send 
her away, when the physician spoke: 

“Go down to my office, please,” he said, “and tell 
the nurse to have the patients wait. I will be back.” 

As the woman vanished, Mr. Stockham turned 
hopefully. 

“You don’t think it’s a bad case?” he asked. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders wearily. 

“Every case is a bad case until it’s well,” he an- 
swered sententiously. He was bending over Bert 
Harvey, pushing back the eyelids and directing upon 
the staring pupils the light from a pencil-sized flash- 
light he had taken from his bag. 

This examination took only a minute. Mr. Stock- 
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ham watched him earnestly while he bent his curly 
head against the bared chest and listened intently. 
With a little sigh, he straightened up, but from his 
expression Mr. Stockham could learn nothing. Very 
quietly he inserted his hands under the head of the 
unconscious youth, and his eyes assumed a vacant 
expression, as if the spirit had left them and fled 
into his fingertips. 

From that moment on, he worked with a certitude 
and directness which Mr. Stockham watched admir- 
ingly. Having rubbed a needle with an alcohol 
sponge, he then bathed a small area of Bert’s right 
arm. Pinching the flesh of the arm, he drove the 
needle deep. . 

“Hypodermic of strychnine,” he explained, with a 
brief flash of a glance at Mr. Stockham. 

“Then—? 

“T think we can pull him through,” said Doctor 
Meyers in his crisp, lack-luster voice. 

Mr. Stockham turned away, the surge of relief 
that filled him almost making him faint. Within his 
perfectly ordinary suit of clothes he felt as if he, 
himself, had disintegrated into a confused and dis- 
organized jumble. Without realizing what he was 
doing he lifted the fallen chair, righted it and sat 
down in it, uttering a low gasp. 

What had happened? 

Why had Bert Harvey tried to kill himself? How 
changed anc! different and inexplicable everything 
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was now! And what ought to be done after this? 
Mr. Stockham closed his eyes and tried vainly to re- 
store to his mind its accustomed clear composure. 

“That’s better,” muttered Doctor Meyers. 

“What is, doctor?” 

“He is responding to the injection. That is quite 
encouraging. For a while I was afraid we might 
have to resort to artificial respiration, and that is 
always a nuisance.” 

“Doctor Meyers!” 

Mr. Stockham sat up straighter; his mind was 
working more precisely; he had thought of some- 
thing practical. 

Pree sire” 

“Wouldn’t it be better if we sent him to a hos- 
pital?” 

For the first time, Doctor Meyers gazed directly 
and intently at Mr. Stockham; there was a curious 
insinuation in his glance. 

“To you think it is really necessary?” he inquired. 

Mr. Stockham spread wide his hands; the gesture 
was full of protest and indignation. 

“Why do you ask me?” he rejoined. “That is 
for you to decide.” 

The physician shrugged his shoulders, as if he 
thought Mr. Stockham was a little dense. 

‘Are you this young man’s father, may I ask?” 

Slam not.” 

“Are youa friend of his, then?” 
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“No, I am not.” 

“An acquaintance—yes?” 

“No,” said Mr. Stockham, standing up and now 
clearly remembering his relation to Bert Harvey, 
and what purpose had brought him here. 

“T never saw this man until fifteen minutes ago,” 
said Mr. Stockham. “I merely asked you the ques- 
tion whether it wouldn’t be better to send him to 
the hospital.” 

Doctor Meyers now also stood up and snapped 
shut his handbag. 

“If he goes to the hospital, the story is almost 
certain to get into the. papers,” he explained crisply. 

Mr. Stockham’s eyes narrowed in dismay. That 
was a possibility he had not considered. He could 
not countenance Susan’s name appearing in connec- 
tion with such a sordid business. 

“For God’s sake, keep it out of the papers,” he 
pleaded. 

Doctor Meyers bowed his head. 

“Certainly,” he agreed. “I shall have to report 
it to the police, but I am sure it can be managed. 
He doesn’t need to go to the hospital. He is breath- 
ing much better now. There is nothing more can 
be done for him just at present—I will be back in 
an hour and see how he is getting along.” 

He was at the door when Mr. Stockham called 
to him. 
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«Just a minute,” he exclaimed. “What do you 
suppose I ought to do?” 

“Notify his family at once,” snapped the doctor. 

“But I don’t know them,” argued Mr. Stockham. 
“TI came here—on business.” 

“He will need a nurse—for a few days,” said 
the doctor. “But who is going to pay for her?” 

“YT will,” said Mr. Stockham, quite surprising him- 
self. 

“And shall I send my bill to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stockham. 

“T can have a nurse here in an hour or so,” prom- 
ised Doctor Meyers. “In the meantime, will you 
stay with him until she arrives?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stockham. 

“Tf he should regain consciousness before I get 
back, just keep him quiet—and don’t let him cP 
to talk.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Stockham. 

The doctor turned on his heels with a military pre- 
cision, and closed the door behind him. 


III 


Alone with the unconscious youth, Mr. Stockham 
sat down again in the ladder-back chair. He was 
aware of a depleting fatigue. Though he closed his 
eyes and tried momentarily to obliterate all his 
thoughts, they flew crowding and crying back into 
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his head. He would have been grateful if he, too, 
could have fallen unconscious and forgetful. 

He was aghast at himself; aghast at the automatic 
humanity which had come to the surface and taken 
possession of his impulses when he discovered the 
body on the rope. The primitive urge to save an- 
other human being from death had driven every 
other idea out of his head. Not until this lonely 
moment did he realize that Bert Harvey had tried 
to do to himself the same thing that Mr. Stockham 
had come there to do to him—and he had done every- 
thing in his power to save Bert. 

Nor could he reanimate his hatred now. What- 
ever the wrong and the right of the situation might 
be, and whether Bert Harvey recovered or died, Mr. 
Stockham’s desire to kill him had passed away. 

He looked down at his hands. His knuckles were 
red with blood where he had thrust his fingers under 
the rope to loosen the noose. 


EV 


What motive was behind Bert Harvey’s brutal 
attempt to take his life? 

And what part had Susan played in it all? 

These were the questions that troubled Mr. Stock- 
ham’s mind as he drew up his chair beside the couch 
and sat there, waiting for the physician’s return and 
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watching for a flutter of the boy’s eyelids or a move- 
ment that would herald his return to conscious life. 

There was nothing more that he could do, it 
seemed, except to remain there and ponder as best 
he knew how. If he had known any of Bert’s kins- 
folk, he would have telegraphed or telephoned for 
them to come. But he was an utter stranger. True, 
he might have called Susan, but he had cut the wire. 
And he did not want to distress Susan with such a 
tragic disclosure. 

Susan had played her part in this; he was sure 
of that, although the manner of it was not clear to 
him. ‘This was no ordinary case, such as one read 
about in the newspapers. Bert Harvey had not 
sought to kill himself because of any wave of men- 
tal depression, nor was his act due to any despond- 
ency resulting from the atheistic and materialistic 
teachings of the time. That was all right for the- 
oretical discussions in Sunday supplements—but Mr. 
Stockham was facing a situation, not a theory. Here, 
before him, was some infamous human tangle. Could 
there be a scandal deeper than he suspected? For a 
moment Mr. Stockham’s mind was like a Walpurgis 
night, full of dreadful conjecture. Then, by an 
effort of the will, he cast out all the demoniac phan- 
toms of suspicion and tried to think logically, with 
the same detachment that he would bring to a busi- 
ness problem. 

It was impossible to do that. Always the honest 
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vision of Susan rose in his mind, to perplex and 
confound all his poor ratiocination. 

What kind of young man was this who had lived 
with her here and who now had wanted to die here? 
That hempen noose did put a different aspect on it. 
After all, could it have been something better and 
finer than a vicious physical adventure? How had 
she met him? Why had she kept him such a secret? 

Questions, questions, like hungry vultures wing- 
ing and swooping across the dull horizon of his 
thoughts. 

And who was to blame for what had happened? 
Was he to blame, because of his inadequate rearing 
of her; or was it this: boy’s fault, or Susan’s, or the 
times, or what? 

So many people condemned the younger people of 
today. He had always defended them. What if 
they did question every code of honor, every creed, 
every established custom? Nothing was ever in- 
jured by a question. Now, said the down-in-the- 
mouths, the young people had no goal. They did 
not know where they were going. He had never 
believed that of Susan; he had always thought of 
her as level-headed and sure of where she, at least, 

was going. 

Yet had she or Bert Harvey known in the begin- 
ning that he was going straight to a noose of his own 
fashioning? 

Perhaps the present age was harder on youth. 
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Young people were supposed to have resilience and 
elasticity—but life had no more of such things than 
that dangling length of rope. 

Mr. Stockham began to wonder if there could be 
any escape for such a problem, or any solution. How 
could anyone know enough about it to help? He 
had read too many turgid articles in the magazines to 
trust specialists; men who wrote inflated and bom- 
bastic screeds that cried and denounced. How could — 
they serve him now? 

What was the right thing for him to do in behalf 
of his daughter? 

He wished she were here, that he might ask her 
advice, not aware then that his feeling was essen- 
tially laughable. Susan always thought through a 
problem, so sensibly and so fairly. Perhaps he had 
been an old fool not to listen to her, when she was 
pleading with him to hear what she had to say. Only 
he had felt so sick about it all that he couldn’t have 
listened. 

Why should he be sitting here like this, in these 
close-smelling, dusty rooms; sitting here as a bedside 
watcher by the man he had wanted to shoot? What 
was Bert Harvey to him? 

And yet, where else was he to go? What else was 
he to do? He couldn’t hate Bert any more, nor 
could he leave him, until some one arrived to re- 
main with him. Anyone would do as much as that, | 
even for his enemy. 
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It was then that Mr. Stockham observed some- 
thing that promised at least a partial revelation. On 
the mantel, upright against a vase, was a letter. Per- 
haps it was a farewell note; it might contain an ex- 
planation of the whole affair. 

Mr. Stockham drew out his glasses and with a 
feeble flourish put them on. Then he read the su- 
perscription, written in a flowing and ornate hand, 
and in green ink: 

“To whom it may—or may not—concern. Addressed.” 

Mr. Stockham tore open the envelope and began 
to read the letter. 


x Vv 


It had a most curious question at the beginning. 

“Do you know a single man of your acquaintance who is 
not under the thumb of some woman!” 

Mr. Stockham raised his eyes and looked at the 
inert form upon the couch, almost as if the quiet 
lips had opened and asked him that question directly. 
He was thinking what a curious mind the young man 
must have, to propound such a riddle when he was 
preparing for his death. Then he resumed his read- 
ing of the note: 


“This is a woman’s world today and the men are suffering 
more and more from that fact. I know, for I have suffered in- 
tensely from them. My mother has misunderstood me most 
cruelly and now the one woman that I cared for, the one woman 
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who nourished my soul, has treated me even more cruelly, 
I shall not name her here, but when she reads this in the news- 
papers she will know that I mean her, and she will know why. 

“This girl was smarter than I was, and I believe she is 
smarter than any other man. She is a modern woman. A 
modern woman has much more strength of character than a 
modern man has, and she is much more unscrupulous. This 
girl who has treated me so cruelly is one of the most dangerous 
forms of modern woman, the kind that will finally establish an 
American matriarchy. She is a woman of brains and passion. 
She smashed my world, and when more like her are born the 
whole man’s world will blow up. 

“Imagine an ordinary fellow like me, falling in love with 
a bacchante who has the cool detachment of a surgeon; a 
mathematician in the warm white body of a siren. Aristotelian 
rationalism with eyes, lips, breasts and thighs! 

“J did not have a chance—and I cannot bear to live with- 
out her. I wanted a kick out of life and I got it in the seat 
of my trousers. I wanted marriage, I wanted a home, I wanted 
children. She gave me love and then wanted me to laugh 
when we parted forever. Now comes old boy Death himself 
with his Hallowe’en fingers to tickle me. Maybe he can teach 
me to laugh. 

“JT cannot understand her. Maybe there is a God somewhere 
who can. The keeper of the bees knows the song of the queen, 

“To my mother I say that now, at last, I understand her bet- 
ter. At least I suppose that she could not understand me any 
more than I can understand my lost, unfathomable love. She is 
unfathomable, for she was an ideal, home-loving wife, there 
was nothing she could not do for me and did not do for me. 
We could have been so happy together as man and wife. Why 
wouldn’t she go on? I don’t know. She would not explain 
to me. I only know that what she says she always means, be- 
cause she is fair and honest; therefore, I know she can never be 
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my wife and yet she says she loves me, and I know I can never 
spend one happy moment alive without her. 
“So I am just calling it a life. 
“HERBERT Harvey.” 


Bert Harvey had tried to kill himself because 
Susan would not marry him! 

Mr. Stockham walked around the room in the 
deepest perplexity. From this note he had hoped 
for some kind of explanation, but now his bewilder- 
ment was only increased. Twice he re-read the note, 
with growing amazement. 

Was it possible that the note actually referred to 
Susan? Her father found the accusations incredible. 
Mr. Stockham had never regarded her intelligence 
as anything phenomenal; she was brilliant and clever 
and charming, but this talk about a super-woman 
seemed to him preposterous. 

And how could Susan be cruel to any human 
being? Mr. Stockham frowned at the motionless 
Bert. She was as gentle and kind as her mother had 
been. Unscrupulous? Mr. Stockham frowned with- 
out looking at Bert; it was a word that had almost 
risen to his lips when Susan and he had quarreled 
in their library. Yet she was not unscrupulous! 

There was another mystery contained in the note. 
Bert had written there that Susan said she loved him 
and still refused to marry him. That was a contra- 
diction of what she had said to her father. 

Mr. Stockham’s glance returned to Bert. He had 
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wanted marriage, home and children? That was a 
decent ambition. And because Susan had drawn back 
from that, he had given up to despair! All this 
threw a new and singular light on the circumstances. 

“Perhaps,” mused Mr. Stockham, “I haven’t un- 
derstood Susan after all. I didn’t believe she was 
infected by all these modern ideas—but this kid 
seems to have cause to know better. Susan doesn’t 
believe in marriage, eh?” 

For the first time since Mr. Forepaugh had shuf- 
fled into his office, hours ago, Mr. Stockham began 
to feel master of himself again, and competent to 
master the situation. He was able to feel lenient, 
both to Susan and to Bert. If his daughter really 
loved the boy, and her radical theories about mar- 
riage were all that stood between them, Mr. Stock- 
ham believed that a more mature mind could find a 
way out. 

That Susan should adopt such ideas, however, was 
hard for him to believe. They had often talked, 
father and daughter, about matrimony. Both of 
them saw clearly its weaknesses, but they regarded 
it as better than any other scheme that had been sug- 
gested. They had agreed that in such a civilization 
as ours marriage was indispensable. 

Then how came it to be that Susan elected to dis- 
pense with it in her own life? 

The sense of moral outrage was not nearly so 
violent in Mr. Stockham now. The sight of Bert 
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Harvey swinging from the end of the rope had been 
too much of a counter-shock. He loved Susan pro- 
foundly and his heart had been touched by the boy- 
ish bravado of Bert’s note. If they loved each other, 
there must be a way to settle everything. 

Thus far had Mr. Stockham progressed in his 
newer meditations when he suddenly heard harsh, 
throaty sounds from the divan. MHastily turning, 
he saw that Bert Harvey was breathing in heavy 
gasps; his eyes were open and he was mumbling in- 
coherently. 

The two men stared at each other. John W. Stock- 
ham was apprehensive and pale; Bert Harvey was 
ill and puzzled. The glare in his eyes seemed not 
entirely sane; then the eyes turned and roved until 
the sick man saw his rope. 

A shudder passed through his body and a spasm 
contracted his features. 

“You cut me down?” croaked Bert Harvey. 

Mr. Stockham nodded and put his fingers vig- 
orously against his mouth. 

“You mustn’t say another word,” he warned, 
speaking in a husky whisper. “It’s the doctor’s 
orders. You will be all right, but you’ve got to lie 
there quiet and take it easy. The doctor will be back 
in a little while.” 

To all this Bert Harvey listened with unmistak- 
able disdain. His gaze was fixed on the older man 
with disappointed contempt. 
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“Who are you?” gasped Bert angrily. 
“My name is John W. Stockham. I am Susan’s 
father!” 
“My God!” groaned Bert Harvey and closed his 
ia in a paroxysm of impotent rebellion against his 
ate. 


vi 


Mr. Stockham felt most uncomfortable. Per- 
haps he had made a mistake in disclosing his identity 
so soon. And yet it had seemed to him that Bert 
might have taken hope and courage by his very pres- 
ence at his side. 

“Take it easy,” he said quietly. “Everything is 
going to come out all right. Now don’t lie there 
and worry yourself, old man—I am your friend.” 

Bert opened his eyes and his face tightened with 
an expression of generous hatred. 

“You had a hell of a nerve!” he groaned, and 
then cried out: “Oh my God, my throat hurts!” 

Mr. Stockham paced rapidly back and forth in a 
turmoil of ignorance and apprehension. If there 
were only something he could do to ease the pain 
in the boy’s throat. It must burn like acid, after a 
jolt like that. 

He stood over Bert and said: 

“Now son, you must try not to do any more talk- 
ing. It’s liable to have the most serious consequences 
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if you do. Just nod your head ever so slightly up 
and down or sidewise and answer my questions. I 
want to help you. Do you understand that all 
right?” 

Bert nodded his head in a sullen affirmative. 

- “Do you want me to send for your mother?” 

A decided negative was the immediate reply. 

“Is there anyone you want me to notify?” 

Again Bert shook his head from side to side. 

“Doctor Meyers downstairs says you are going to 
get all right. Have you a family doctor you would 
like me to call?” 

The same brief and churlish negative came in an- 
swer to this, but Mr, Stockham was resolved to per- 
sist, regardless of the boy’s attitude, which he easily 
understood and forgave. 

“Is there anything that you want that I haven’t 
named?” 

Bert opened his mouth at that, and laughed such 
a cracked and croaking laugh that Mr. Stockham 
shivered at the ghastly sound of it. 

“I want to die!” said Bert fiercely. “And what 

business is it of yours to interfere?” 


VII 


Of course, Mr. Stockham felt he had every moral 
right to interfere. In his mind he had already fash- 
joned an approach to Susan that he believed would 
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appeal to her good sense and natural fairness; he 
felt fondly assured that she and Bert would even- 
tually be married and out of tragedy would emerge 
a sensible happiness for them. 

But he could not argue with anyone in the condi- 
tion of Bert Harvey, nor could he conceive of any 
word or sign that would placate him. With all his 
heart he wished the physician would come back and 
bring the nurse with him; then, at least, a certain 
responsibility would be lifted from his shoulders. 

As if his prayer had been heard and answered a 
footstep sounded out in the hallway; but when Mr. 
Stockham turned, instead of seeing the doctor com- 
ing into the room he saw his daughter Susan. 
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Chapter Nine 


I 


se ONE glance, Susan saw enough to teil 
S| 2 her what had happened. 


> ~—- The dangling rope brushed her shoul- 


SRR der as she crossed the room, after one 


frightened glance at her father, and 
stood looking down at Bert. 

He could not meet the steady sorrow of her eyes. 
He frowned away from her, and his lips trembled; 
they trembled almost as if they were ready to break 
into a shamed and self-conscious smile. 

“Have you sent for a doctor?” she asked her 
father, without turning. 

“Yes,” he replied, his voice uncertain. ‘“He’s been 
here and gone—but he’s coming back with a nurse.” 

“How badly is he hurt?” 

“The doctor said not so badly. Of course he 
needs a lot of care and nursing, but the—the—well, 
it’s not as bad as it might have been and he will get 
well, all right.” 

Mr. Stockham tried to speak with his accustomed 
quiet and husky assurance, and Susan’s heart ached 
for him as he stood there, near the divan. His hands 
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were in his pockets, his shoulders were slumped and 
his face haggard, full of middle-aged despair. 

She glanced back at Bert and for an instant their 
eyes encountered and wavered; then he looked away 
again. 

“You poor kid!” she murmured, and turned 
briskly away. Quickly she took off her coat and hat 
and carried them to a closet in the bedroom. Mr. 
Stockham’s weary eyes observed with gloomy under- 
standing the familiar little jerk with which she 
opened that cupboard door; a gesture full of uncon- 
scious and accustomed habit. 

Then she came back, her face glowing with a so- 
licitous and efficient readiness. 

“What did the doctor do for him, John?” she 
asked. 

Briefly he told her. Mr. Stockham, following his 
daughter’s example, was seeking to appear practical 
and matter-of-fact about everything, putting aside 
for the moment the bleak issues that lay between 
the two of them. 

“The doctor said he was not to be excited under 
any circumstances,” he concluded. ‘He is suffering 
more from shock, I believe, than anything else.” 

Susan reflected that they were all suffering from 
shock, but her quiet manner betrayed nothing of her 
thoughts. Her few glances around the room had 
shown how much there was yet to be done. With- 
out a word she went into the kitchenette and pres- 
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ently reappeared with a small bread knife. Mr. 
Stockham stared dubiously at this until he saw her 
stand on the ladder-back chair and cut down the 
wriggling rope. When she went back into the 
kitchen and he heard a metallic rattling, he surmised 
that she had thrown the thing into the ash can. 

“Now, John,” said Susan, “we can’t leave him 
there; it’s beastly.” 

He nodded, certain that she was right. 

“T am going to straighten things in the bedroom,” 
she said, “and we will have him more comfortable in 
a little while.” 

At the door she paused and turned and looked 
back at her father. “Her white hands were against 
the doorposts; her cheeks were pale and her dark 
eyes shining; the blackness of her bangs fell like 
night upon the pale skin of her forehead. 

“Please tell me how you are feeling, John,” she 
said. 

The rich cadence of her voice was like an old, 
familiar music to his wretched ears. 

“Ym all right,” he said, with a true attempt at 
heartiness. ‘Don’t bother about me, Susan; we’ll fix 
things up. You'll see.” 

She smiled wanly and went into the bedchamber. 


II 


Susan had escaped from the library, just as her 
father had predicted; she had raced in a taxicab be- 
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side the Tenth Avenue tracks on the way uptown, 
and had arrived at the apartment full of dread as 
to what she might find there. 

What she Aad found there shocked her with a 
momentary concussion that was like a paralysis. She 
had not yet shaken it off; inwardly she was still 
quivering and tormented and numb with a pained 
and indignant horror. But Susan was not one to 
surrender when taken by surprise; instead she 
gripped herself all the more tightly and tried to busy 
and thus lose herself in action. Neither her father 
nor Bert must see how scattered was all her com- 
posure, how routed all her brave resolve. 

Below the gentle quiet of her voice, while she had 
asked those questions of her father, Susan had been 
quaking in an inward and shuddering upheaval. Her 
hand, holding the bread knife, had been steady 
enough as she slashed down the rope, but her spirit 
was out of bounds, floundering madly in a macabre 
of defeat. Only the chores that needed to be done 
at once, the definite and practical tasks that con- 
fronted her, saved her from an old-fashioned fit of 
hysteria. 

What was life doing to her, what had she done 
to life, that she should have broken her father’s 
heart and driven to suicide the man who wanted to 
marry her? 

It was still John W. Stockham that troubled her 
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poignantly. Bert’s insane deed was agonizing 
enough; she had never dreamed he would attempt 
such a lunacy. Now Susan wanted to nurse Bert and 
comfort him and mother him, but she could not re- 
kindle the dead illusion that he was her mate. Even 
though he had tried to take his life because of her, 
she still could not and would not ever accept him 
as her husband. What Susan felt about Bert was 
unalterable, even in the presence of the attempted 
melodrama of hara-kiri. 

But how different it was with her father. So un- 
reasonably did Susan love him that for his sake she 
would have made any sacrifice. The one fear that 
obsessed her and terrified her was that their life to- 
gether could never be resumed on the same fond 
old basis. If John would only listen to her explana- 
tion, if he could only forgive the unchangeable fact 
that she had deceived him, if he could possibly have 
faith in her again and take her back to his heart, she 
would give the whole rest of her life to making up 
the past to him. 

Nothing that he could ask of her would she re- 
fuse. The precious and perfect friendship between 
them was worth saving, no matter what the cost. 

And because she feared that reconciliation and for- 
getfulness could not come to be; because it seemed to 
Susan that the most beautiful thing in life was de- 
molished, her spirit danced in death as she entered 
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alone into the bedchamber where for three months 
Bert had slumbered and she had dreamed. 


III 


Mr. Stockham watched his daughter with undis- 
guised wonder and fascination. 

In the next five minutes she wrought a miracle 
in those mournful rooms. 

He had not realized how close the apartment 
smelled of dust and stale air until she let blow in 
through the opened windows some of the cleansing 
damp of the night. Nor had he been aware of the 
cheerless chill until she turned the knob on the radia- 
tor and the warming steam sang coiling through the 
silvered pipes. 

Susan was busy. From a nail in the closet she had 
taken a smock of green linen; a glimpse of her wear- 
ing it brought a grim expression to Bert’s face. 

She worked with a celerity and a competence that 
astonished her father. Never before had he beheld 
her busy with the tasks of a housekeeper. At home 
it had not been necessary for her to do such things, 
and yet there she was, redressing the bed with clean, 
fresh sheets and spreading over it a gay coverlet of 
blue and flowered silk. She spanked the pillows and 
put crisp and clean coverings on them. 

“Now, John,” she said, coming to the door and 
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looking in at him frankly, “we must get Bert into 
his pajamas and put him to bed.” 

What passed through the mind of John W. Stock- 
ham during that ordeal can hardly be reckoned, for 
he himself moved like a man driven and dazed. 
With steady tenderness they undressed Bert and got 
him into his gayly patterned nightsuit. 

Then, while Susan supported Bert’s head, Mr. 
Stockham lifted the young man in his arms and car- 
ried him like a child into the other room. 

Under the covers they slid him, and arranged the 
pillow beneath his head. 

By all this, the whole aspect of the place was agree~ 
ably altered. Bert was lying there cleanly and com- 
fortably, and somehow the gaunt, stark horror of the 
place had departed; everything was more real, and 
far more bearable and natural. 


IV 


But Susan’s work was not nearly done. 

She leaned over compassionately and studied the 
scarred ring around Bert’s neck. 

“Didn’t the doctor do anything about that?” she 
asked indignantly. 

Without waiting for a reply, Susan went into the 
bathroom, whence came the sound of clinking bottles 
and the ripping of cloth. She returned with a strip 
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of bandage hanging over her wrist, and carrying a 
bottle of witch hazel and a little blue jar of salve. 

“This will sting for a minute, but it will make 
you feel better afterward,” she said, as she seated 
herself on the side of the bed. Deftly and care- 
fully she kneaded the salve into the bruised place, 
encircling Bert’s throat with a necklace of her fingers. 
With his eyes closed, he lay quietly and contentedly; 
he did not look at her as she wound the bandage 
around and fastened it. 

“Now you look like a different man,” she told 
him. 

That was true enough. He did look like a dif- 
ferent man. The bandage resembled a collar, and 
the spruce air of a decently attired young man re- 
turned to Bert Harvey like a prodigal grace. 

She wet his forehead and temples with fragrant 
drops of witch hazel; her hands smoothed down his 
wild, disordered curls. Soon Bert was breathing 
deeply and regularly; his thin hands, lying flat and 
palm-downward on the blue coverlet, were quiet. 

“T think he has fallen asleep,” whispered Susan to 
her father. 

He nodded observingly. Susan rose with earnest 
caution and came over to her father. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked in a low voice, “that 
the nurse can keep house for him, too?” 

“Oh, I’m sure of that,” Mr. Sieeciare said con- 
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fidentially. He knew nothing about it at all, but he 
wanted her to worry as little as possible. 

She shook her head with relief, and tip-toed busily 
around the room. In her arm she gathered Bert’s 
clothes, his trousers and shirt and tie and shoes and 
socks and underwear, and put them all away in the 
closet. 

When she came back, she whispered to her father: 

“ll have to get some things in now, before it’s 
too late and all the stores are closed.” 

Her competence bewitched him. From the hall 
her voice reached him with a remote distinctness; 
she was ordering drugs and groceries; milk and 
bread, matches and cocoa, eggs and beef tea, butter 
and salt and sugar, and then peroxide and iodine, 
adhesive plaster and soap. 

This was a new and a different Susan; a girl he 
was knowing for the first time. When, in Bert’s 
note, he had read that Susan was a perfect house- 
wife, he had not understood or believed the state- 
ment. Now he was astonished and not a little proud. 
Susan Stockham was a wonderful daughter for any 
man to have, no matter what she had ever done. She 
was beautiful and she was brilliant; some day she 
would be a famous architect, one of the first of 
women to achieve success in that field; she was a 
flashing and joyous mind, laughing at life and mak- 
ing Zoilean criticisms about it; a charming and brainy 
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woman, just as the boy had written there in his note 
—and yet she could also manage the affairs of a 
household like a prize wife in Flatbush. 

Where could any man find another daughter like 
that? 

There could hardly be anything else for her to 
do now. She had tidied up the rooms and put Bert 
to sleep and ordered the supplies; perhaps he could 
talk to her now. Mr. Stockham was quite shrewd 
enough to realize that under the present excitement 
Susan might be far more amenable to persuasion 
from him than afterward, when their tumultuous 
world had quieted down. 

He felt certain that he knew just what to say to 
her and how to say it. He would begin with an 
apology, because he believed she deserved it from 
him. In his altercation with her, he had been false 
to their lifelong code of free discussion, full hear- 
ing and unflinching honesty. He had refused to 
hear her. That refusal he regretted sincerely and 
humbly and he meant to tell her so. 

From there he could proceed definitely to reason 
with his daughter. It no longer mattered how this 
liaison had come about, or what folly had brought it 
about. There lay the boy in bed, with the white 
bandage wrapped around his throat; there was 
Susan— Mr. Stockham had seen with his own eyes, 
had heard for himself, enough to show him the sim- 
ple answer to it all. 
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Susan did love Bert Harvey. Mr. Stockham had ~ 
observed enough to convince himself of that. Susan’s — 
affection for Bert was beautiful to witness. It was — 
in her eyes as she leaned over him and ministered — 
to him; a light had been in her eyes then that stirred — 


Mr. Stockham immeasurably. It was a lovely light, 
gracious and elusive; it recalled to him long, quiet 
aisles in a museum in Florence, or something glorious 
encountered in a dirty Neapolitan street, or a song 
from a strange window at dusk. 

What could prevail against the simple eloquence 
of such a holy light in Susan’s eyes? Certainly no 
theories or rebel speculations. This whole adven- 
ture had overwhelmed his daughter; Mr. Stockham 
knew her well enough to appreciate that, for all her 
energy and poise. No reluctance could withstand the 


tragic meaning of such an experience. Susan loved — 


Bert and Mr. Stockham felt that he must now per- 
suade her into a legal marriage. 
Bert muttered restlessly, petulantly, as he turned 


slightly under his covers, and Mr. Stockham hark- 


ened to what he was muttering. 

“Mustn’t be maudlin!” he croaked. And then: 
“My throat hurts so bad.” 

At the sound of his voice, Susan hurried in and 
sat beside him again and took his hand and began 
to hum to him in a low and soothing tone; her voice 
crooned through an old tune that was like a lullaby. 
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After a while Doctor Meyers came in, followed by 
the nurse. She was a short, thick, pleasant woman, 
with red and capable hands. Rapidly Susan ex- 
plained what she had done, and the physician nodded 
an indifferent approval. 

“HHe’s asleep now,” volunteered Mr. Stockham. 

“The hypodermic,’ commented Dector Meyers. 
“Now I shall want to make a further examination 
with Miss Stanner here, so if you two would kindly 
go into the other room—” 

- Susan and her father left the bedchamber and the’ 
door between the two rooms was closed. 

They were both standing near the center of the 
living room, a little away from each other; standing 
there awkwardly and miserably. As if by the same 
impulse they turned and looked at each other. Only 
for a moment they stared, and then Susan came 
toward him with a little gasp and he folded her 
against him in a strong and terrible embrace. 


VI 


“John W.!” 

“My little girl!” 

“You haven’t had anything to eat. Let me fix 
you something?” 
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“Not now, dear. I don’t want anything—honest 
I don’t. After a while.” 

“Yowre cold. Your face is cold. Sit down there 
in that easy chair. Please, John!” 

He knew this voice; he knew this Susan, speaking 
to him so cajolingly; the same Susan who had worn 
a white coat with three ruffles falling down from her 
shoulders, under a wide round hat over her curls, 
the strings tied in a bow under her chin; the same 
Susan standing and looking up into his eyes. 

At her bidding he sat down in the easy chair 
which she pushed back from the hearthstone. 

“I’m going to make a fire for us,” she said, keep- 
ing her face turned from him, for they both despised 
tears. 

There was something hushed about her prepara- 
tions. From the kitchenette she carried kindling wood 
and constructed a little mound over crushed pages 
of a magazine. She turned out the light and knelt 
down and touched a match to the papers. The tiny 
flame spilled and spread and grew; a red and yellow 
fire, crackling at the under twigs and setting the 
larger sticks ablaze. It was as if the fireplace were 
an altar from which shadows rose tremblingly like 
an impalpable incense. Susan sat back with a sigh, 
leaning against her father’s knee. Her hands were 
clasped in front of her as if she were pronouncing 
a silent incantation. 

In the warm glow and light they sat, father and 
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daughter, and for a long time neither spoke. They 
did not wish to break the silent spell of reconciliation. 

At length Mr. Stockham leaned forward and 
kissed her tenderly. 


Vil 


“You want to talk to me, John W., don’t you?” 
she said, after a while. 

He smiled musingly. She possessed some instinc- 
tive telepathy about him; she could read his mind— 
always had and, he hoped fervently, always would. 

“That’s right,” he admitted. 

“Tm listening to you, John.” 

“And I want to ask you some hard questions, 
Susan.” 

“Tl answer them all.” 

He reached down and took her hand and patted 
it reassuringly. 

“Nobody,” he said aggressively, “can tell John 
W. Stockham anything about his own daughter. I 
know you, my dear, though you may not think I 
do. You may think I could never understand you 
in a thousand years—now that’s ali right, little girl 
—perhaps you may be quite right about it—but 
whether I understand you or not, I know you, 
through and through!” 

She squeezed his hand and he proceeded, feeling 
greatly encouraged. 
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“T know you for what you are. Not for what you 
think you are, or want to be. There’s a lot of dif- 
ference in that, Susan. Can I be frank—speak 
bluntly what is in my mind?” 

“Weve always done that,” she reminded him. 

“Yes. Well, Susan, I am on the way to getting 
over what you have done!” 

“John!” 

“T really am. I have always looked upon myself 
as a liberal-minded man, but this is the first real test 
I have ever faced. When it is your own daughter, 
it all ceases to be a theory, somehow. But you 
know what I have always said. You know how 
little you were when I told you where babies came 
from. I told you the whole truth the first time you 
asked me, and your Aunt Cora was sick about it for 
a week. I believe I can conscientiously say I am a 
liberal-minded man. Don’t you think so, Susan?” 

“The best in the world,” she murmured fervently. 

“Well, I propose to act like one now. I have been 
an old fool, for taking all this the way I have. You 
had a right to tell me what it was all about, and it was 
my duty to listen. I failed in my duty to you there, 
Susan; I know that and I want you to forgive me 
for it]” 

She rubbed her cheek against his knee, but she 
could not speak then. His hand nestled in her hair. 

“Now I want you to tell me everything, Susan.” 

“Really? Now?” she asked. 
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“Yes. In just a little while. But first I want to 
tell you what I have been thinking and the conclu- 
sions that I have come to.” 

“Very well,” she agreed, with a little sigh over 
the impatient nature that is man’s. 

“You told me you didn’t love that poor boy in 
there. I don’t know why you said that. Maybe 
you were trying to be absolutely honest. It doesn’t 
matter why you said it—anyhow, it wasn’t so.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked quickly. 

“T watched you in there with Bert. There was 
a side of yourself that I had never known before. 
It was beautiful. You were a true and loving wife 
to him, from the minute you came into this apart- 
ment. His own mother couldn’t have done as much 
for him, or half as well. I saw then that funda- 
mentally everything was going to be all right—and 
it made everything so much easier for me, Susan.” 

He reflected in silence for a minute and then he 
added: 

“T have seen with my own eyes now and I realize 
what a mistake I was making. And I know you have 
seen things in a new light, too,—haven’t you, Susan?” 

There was a long pause, but Mr. Stockham waited 
with the patience of an old Indian for the answer 
to his question. 

Susan gripped his hand even tighter, as she whis- 
pered: 
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“You mean—you think I have experienced a 
change of heart?” 

He shook his head in an emphatic negative. 

“No, my dear—not at all. I think your heart 
has been in the right place all along. But now I be- 
lieve you have discovered it for yourself. When 
you saw that poor devil in there, I think you re- 
alized for the first time what all this means, and 
how much you cared for him.” 

Susan gave a helpless little sigh. 

“Oh, John!” she said miserably. 

“What is it, dear? We promised to be straight 
from the shoulder, and we will be. Now what is 
it?” “« 

“Tt just isn’t so at all—what you said.” 

“It isn’t so?” 

“Nol” 

“But it zs so,” he argued staunchly. “I saw for 
myself, Susan.” 

“You misunderstood everything—éverything.” 

Mr. Stockham sat back and folded his hands over 
his stomach and looked down at his daughter. 

“Do you mean that you still don’t care anything 
about Bert?” 

“T’ve never said that and I’ve never meant that. 
I care for him too much. It’s dreadful—it’s hor- 
rible.” 

She took his hand again and looked earnestly up 
at him. 
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“Try to listen and understand,” she asked him. 

“T am trying to understand,” he exclaimed, and 
there was genuine exasperation in his sigh. “But 
you are very difficult, Susan. You don’t try to help 
me much. Don’t you see you are talking in riddles? 
The situation is perfectly plain. Bert is madly in 
love with you. And you are quite as madly in love 
with him. I saw that! No denial you can make 
can change the evidence of my own eyes and ears. 
You are both in love with each other, and the only 
thing that stands between you is some radical notion 
you have in your mind. You don’t believe in good, 
old-fashioned marriage!” 

Susan stood up and leaned over his chair, a fierce 
note quivering in her voice. 

“T believe in good, old-fashioned marriage more 
now than J have ever believed in it in my life,” she 
told him straightly. 

“Then why don’t you marry Bert?” 

“Because I don’t love him in the way a wife should 
love her husband,” she answered simply. 


Vill 


Mr. Stockham stared miserably into the flames. 

What kind of answer was that she had just re- 
turned him? Wasn’t it just splitting hairs? What 
kind of love should a wife have for her husband? 
Who would define that for them? Would not in- 
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tense devotion be its greatest portion? And Susan 
had ministered to Bert with exquisite tenderness. — 

Susan stared miserably at her father. He could 
not possibly realize how she was asking him to let 
her hurt herself in telling him her real problem. 
Still, with some dogged, masculine stubbornness he 
would not ask for her testimony. Like every other 
man he wanted to get at things in his own way, and 
he was making them both unhappy. 

“T tell you, Susan,” he said, “there is no other 
answer for us all. You two should get married.” 

“Why?” she asked instantly. 

“Because you were made for each other. That’s 
as plain as anything can be. It’s your mind telling 
you something else that stands in the way—your 
heart wants him as he wants you. I saw your heart 
looking straight out of your eyes—you can’t fool me 
about that. You owe it to yourself and to him to get 
married.” 

Susan laughed nervously, bitterly. 

“It’s ludicrous, John,” she said unhappily, walk- 
ing away from him. “You talk as if I had got a 
young man into trouble and now I ought to de the 
right thing by him.” 

“Susan!” he cried reprovingly. “After all—” 

“After all you won’t listen!” she protested. 

“T don’t want to listen to a lot of theories about 
the freedom from conventions,” he retorted in the 
same spirit. “You just said something that is very 
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pertinent, even if you didn’t mean it that way. Sup- 
pose all this were the other way round? Suppose 
you had been left in the lurch by Bert and you felt 
so badly about it that you tried to kill yourself. 
Would I expect him to marry you? Yes, I would— 
especially if I were sure he was in love with you, 
and was only held back by a lot of notions!” 

“T am not held back by notions,” insisted Susan 
firmly. 

“Yes, you are, too, Susan. What’s the use of deny- 
ing the facts? Why should a girl escape her re- 
sponsibilities because she is a girl? You’ve ruined 
this boy’s life, just on account of your notions. Why 
shouldn’t you have to give up some of those ideas 
—in the face of a situation like this?” 

Susan’s eyes had drifted from him; she was star- 
ing away from him, toward the closed door, behind 
which the doctor and the nurse labored over Bert. 
She had scarcely heard those last words of her father; 
her lips had tightened into a resolution; and when 
she spoke, her voice held in it a new note of power 
and serene determination. 

“John,” she said, “I think you are saying one thing 
and meaning another.” 

“What makes you say that? Why won’t you listen 
to me?” 

“T’ve heard enough. I realize what this means to 
you, John—and why you are so insistent. As a 
matter of fact, John—tell me the truth—you would 
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never know another happy day if I weren’t decently 
and legally married to Bert Harvey. Isn’t that so?” 

“T guess that is so,” he admitted, with a heavy 
sigh. 

“All right, then!” 

All right?” 

“Yes. Pll marry Bert Harvey.” 

“But Susan—” 

“Tet’s not say anything more about it, John— 
please. [ll do it. That’s all that matters, either 
to him or to you. As soon as we can, we’ll tell him. 
It will speed his recovery.” 

“But I don’t want you to go into it like that. 
You don’t want to feel that way about it,” he ar- 
gued. “He means a lot to you.” 

¥ es,?? 

“Oh, Susan, what zs it?” he asked mournfully. 
“Won’t you tell me?” 

He had stood up and put his arm appealingly 
around her shoulder. 

“There is one reservation I would like to make—if 
you wouldn’t think I was quitting, John. It would 
mean a great deal to me,” she added with a shudder. 

“Tell me what it is. I can understand.” 

“If you say it’s the best thing, Pll marry Bert 
Harvey whenever you want me to. But I don’t want 
to have to live with him as his wife.” 

Mr. Stockham was stunned. For a moment he 
looked off blankly, as if trying to grasp all her 
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stipulation had implied. Then his grip around her 
tightened. 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked brusquely. 

“I think I must insist on that, John. I couldn’t 
do it—any other way. You mustn’t ask for any more 
than that.” 

He stepped back and folded his arms in bewilder- 
ment as again he glared into the fire. The red glow 
was on his face and in his eyes was a puzzled, almost 
frightened gleam. 

“T don’t know what to make of that,” he said 
soberly. “You lived with him as his wife before you 
were married. But you won’t live with him as his 
wife after you are married. Is that a question of 
theories again, Susan?” 

Susan leaned dismally against the mantel. 

“T will do anything for your happiness—but that,” 
she said. 

Mr. Stockham shook his head in a kind of bat- 
tered defiance. 

“Took here, Susan,’ he growled, coming once 
more to her side and speaking most emphatically. 
“You seem to think my happiness is very important. 
Well, let me tell you something. By God, your 
happiness is the most important thing in the world 
to me, and has been, ever since your poor mother 
died, and I am not going to see you do anything that 
is going to bust up your life, no matter how I feel. 
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Now you get that straight! You tell me the truth 
about that fellow. What’s the matter with him?” 

“Do you think you can really bear to listen to 
the truth?” she faltered. 

“T?]] make myself—this time. You won’t hear 
a peep out of me until I know what’s wrong with him 
in there. And don’t you be afraid to speak plainly.” 

“JT am not afraid,” said Susan. “T’ll tell you every 
bit of it.” 
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Chapter Ten 


I 


FBO B us is really my hour in court?” asked 
es T $= Susan, with a wan smile. 
cS 


> Mr. Stockham nodded emphatically. 
“You will hear everything I want to 
tell you?” 

“Yes I will.” 

“And will you answer some questions honestly?” 

“T certainly will.” 

“Then sit down there in the big chair and rest 
yourself, because you need it, John, and I’ll sit over 
pee.” 

Mr. Stockham sank back in one of the easy chairs, 
his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, his lips 
pursed, his manner childishly grave and alarmed. 
Susan sat forward on the edge of her chair and 
looked directly at him. 

“You didn’t follow through your analogy,” she 
began accusingly. 

He was about to answer and then resolutely 
checked himself. 

“One reason why you can’t understand me is be- 
cause you don’t like to face unpleasant facts, John. 
That’s why you have avoided listening to my state~ 
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ment of the facts. You are afraid to listen. Isn’t 
that so?” 

He smiled, with a bright attempt to appear cheer- 
ful and composed. 

“You raised a question just now of how you 
would feel if Bert had done to me what I have done 
to him. Let me raise another question. Suppose I 
were your son instead of your daughter?” 

He nodded slowly to convey that he was admit- 
ting the supposition. 

“Suppose you discovered that your son had taken 
an apartment and shared it with a young girl.” 

He nodded, even more slowly. 

“What would you do?” 

He opened his palms toward the ceiling and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Td lick the hell out of him,” he replied. 

She smiled skeptically. 

“You don’t mean that, John. You promised to 
give me forthright answers. As a matter of fact— 
I know you would be very severe and all that—but 
wouldn’t you try to get him out of the mess? Don’t 
fathers generally do that for their sons? Try to 
straighten them out?” 

“Well—maybe. But—” 

“Wait! There’s another question. You would 
do that, because you would say to yourself that the 
boy was a bit wild, and needed a strong hand, and 
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the advice and guidance of an older and wiser man. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps!” 

“And finally—what would you think of him in 
your very heart of hearts?” 

“How do you mean that, Susan? I would feel 
very badly about such a son.” 

“Tn your very heart of hearts, John W.?” 

“Of course! I don’t understand what you are 
driving at.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you cherish about him secretly, where 
no one could know, a sort of wicked pride? Just the 
same? Isn’t every father a little proud of the wild- 
ness of his man-child?” 

Mr. Stockham slapped both his knees with his 
palms. 

“Well, what of it?” he countered indignantly. 
“Suppose that were so. Every father is also proud 
of the virtue of his daughter. If you are trying to 
talk to me about the single standard, you might as 
well stop right where you are. I don’t believe in 
it and I never will. We have a double standard, 
whether it’s right or wrong, and there’s no use trying 
to change it. And I want to say further, Susan, that 
I don’t consider the double standard has anything 
to do with this matter—not in any way.” 

Susan had listened patiently to all this, and now 
she resumed. 

“T quite agree with you, John. I wasn’t even 
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thinking of a double standard, except as fathers 
apply it to their children, which is a different matter 
from the world’s opinion altogether. You are very 
proud when people say I resemble you; they say our 
expression is so much alike. Suppose I inherited 
something else from you, too. I don’t ask whether 
you ever did anything wicked when you were a very 
young man—” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Stockham. 

“Because my common sense tells me that you did,” 
pursued Susan quietly. “Now if I did take after 
you, in such a matter, I wouldn’t mind the world’s 
condemning me for it, just so long as you under- 
stood. Do you see what I mean, John W.?” 

“Tt?s—it’s all—beside the point,” he insisted. 

“Perhaps that is so,” agreed Susan. “I certainly 
do not want to dispute about it. But I did want to 
point out to you that maybe your attitude to me has 
been a little absurd and unfair. In fact, what I like 
to think is that I inherited some of your courage and 
your frankness. And I need that, now, John, for 
what I’ve got to tell you.” 

“Not with your father, you don’t,” he rejoined. 
There was a curious alteration in his voice; a more 
everyday sympathy in it, cleansed of his own hys- 
teria, than she had heard since she brewed his tea 
that afternoon. “I want the facts.” 

“It’s beastly to have to put it into words,” she 
faltered. “And I am so afraid I can’t make you see 
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it as I see it. Your mind can hardly adjust itself 
to such a ghastly thing as this is. We do live in dif- 
ferent worlds, you know. It is just as if the archi- 
tect of the palace at Fountainebleau were to try to 
design a modern office building. He wouldn’t know 
how. We have structural steel today, which makes 
it different.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said Mr. Stockham 
confidently. ‘We have invented structural steel 
but we haven’t invented any new kinds of human 
beings as yet. Girls and boys are just the same; 
human nature doesn’t change, no matter what new 
ideas people get in their heads. I say that before I 
know what you are going to tell me.” 

Susan sat back and closed her eyes. 

“Bert is a fine boy in many ways,” she said 
dreamily. 

“He certainly seems to be.” 

“Tie has charm and humor and a certain amount 
of good looks; he is companionable, and he has a 
great deal of musical talent. If he had studied hard 
enough, he might have a great future.” 

“Ye will, when he settles down,” affirmed Mr. 
Stockham, his voice contrapuntal and earnest. 

“And you say that you can see for yourself how 
deeply I am attached to him.” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“‘Well—you are horribly right about it. I am 
deeply in love with him, in a way. But it is a very 
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wrong way—and thank God I found it out in time. 
That’s why I told him this afternoon that I couldn’t 
goon. I couldn’t bring myself to tell him the rea- 
son, but I felt I must get away from him. I was 
sure it would be very wrong of me, John. My con- 
science wouldn’t let me do anything else but put 
him out of my life.” 

She waited a moment and then she proceeded: 

“You see, it all began with Bert’s mother.” 

“His mother!” 

“Yes. You see he never had one, really. She 
was not the right kind of mother for him. She was 
cold when he craved affection. He needed to be 
spoiled. Some children do. He was so sensitive— 
and she wouldn’t let him come near her. It was a 
great tragedy, John.” 

“Of course.” 

“Well—you see, Bert doesn’t really want a wife— 
he wants a mother!” 

“Good God—” 

“Yes. It’s horrible—-and it’s even more horrible 
for me, because I found out—he wasn’t my man— 
he was just a child to me, and oh, John—there’s 
something in me that wants a child. I wasn’t a mis- 
tress really to that poor little kid—I was a foster- 
mother to him. I helped him with his work as a 
mother helps a little boy with his lessons. I didn?t 
realize what that fierce, possessive love I had for him 
—what it really meant—until long afterward. 
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That’s why I care for him so much. He stirs that 
mothering instinct in me until it hurts—it’s so tender 
and so sweet. How—how could I let him be my 
husband, John? It would be infamous!” 

Mr. Stockham frowned deeply at the fender on 
the hearth. What she had told him was the last 
thing he had expected. Even now it did not seem 
as serious to him as it did to Susan. It was not an 
unfamiliar subject to him. He had read about such 
things. 

“But Susan,” he protested gently, “every woman 
mothers her husband to a certain degree. There’s 
nothing unusual about that. Don’t you think youw’re 
making a mountain out of a molehill? Now really?” 

“There is something maternal in the woman’s at- 
titude toward the man, I guess,” she conceded, “and 
a little of that is good for both of them. A woman 
expects some fatherly tenderness from her husband, 
too. I should still be a little disappointed if the man 
I loved didn’t baby me a bit, now and then.” 

“Well, then!” he exclaimed largely and expan- 
sively. 

“But this is different,” she insisted earnestly. 
“Who should know that, better than I? That is the 
only thing in Bert that appeals to me—and from the 
very first it deceived me. Otherwise I can only think 
of him as weak and a little common. It would be as 
bad, as a marriage, as was his relationship with his 
mother. Don’t you see, John——he and his mother 
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were never meant for each other? It was just one of 
nature’s awful mistakes. Some other kind of woman 
altogether should have brought Bert Harvey into 
the world. Then he might have made a man of 
himself, out of sheer protest. Or—perhaps I 
shouldn’t say that. I really think Bert should have 
had a mother very much like me. Oh, John—it’s 
inconceivably wicked and horrible to lie in a man’s 
arms—when you feel like his mother!” 

He couldn’t answer. He just sat there, with 
pursed lips and staring eyes, baffled and chagrined. 


II 


“You don’t think,” he suggested, after a while, 
“that this is just a phase? That you are deceiving 
yourself—and that the very maternal feeling you 
have for him might make you two quite happy to- 
gether?” 

She stared at him until the blood mounted in his 
cheeks. After what she had said to him, he realized 
his question had been gauche. 

“Never mind that,” he apologized. “I didn’t 
mean quite what I said. I mean—you don’t think 
your mind has misinterpreted your feelings for 
him?” 

“‘No,” she answered, readily enough. “When Bert 
and I separated for three months, to think over 
everything, I reviewed our times together as care- 
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fully as I could. I did, John, for I was in earnest 
about it. I knew how dear he was to me, and I knew 
I was juggling my future happiness, and I wanted 
to be as certain as anyone could be. When I thought 
things over like that, it became perfectly clear to me. 
I didn’t mind pampering Bert. That wasn’t it. 
Every right kind of woman will pamper a man if 
she gets a chance. But also she wants him to take 
charge of er, once in a while. Bert was always a 
dear, sweet kid—but he never was a strong man once. 
Of course I liked his giving in to me, but when I 
saw it was his nature to give in, everlastingly yield- 
ing, always acquiescing, it got on my nerves. He 
was too nice to endure. I wanted him to raise the 
roof now and then. What Bert wanted was some 
one to beam on him, and he would do anything to 
keep me beaming. I knew that any woman who 
would be nice to him and mother him would make 
him happy. And I soon found out that a woman 
with such a man is really a slave in the end. I began 
to see what such partnership as that would do to 
ae? 

“Tt certainly is mixed up,” complained Mr. 
Stockham. 

“And I thought it would be so simple,” added 
Susan. “I started out believing that a husband or 
a wife should not be picked like a number in a lot- 
tery. I tried to apply common sense to the matter. 
I made up my mind to give it a fair trial.” 
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“Trial marriage is old stuff,” argued Mr. Stock- 
ham. “You never get anywhere with it. They’ve 
been trying it for God knows how long and nothing’s 
changed. I don’t know what to do, Susan.” 

“T don’t look at it that way,” she said soberly, and 
after a moment’s reflection. “That trial marriage 
showed me a great many things that hurt me about 
Bert—but I could have married him just the same 
if it hadn’t been for the truth I found out about my 
own feelings.” 

“What didn’t you like about him?” asked Mr. 
Stockham. 

“Oh, little things, I suppose every woman has 
to adjust herself tothem. Bert is the kind of fellow 
who believes that some woman, somehow, some- 
where, will appear and wash down his tub for him 
after his bath. He thinks a woman is sure to pick 
up after him, and—oh, I don’t want to talk about 
him, John, with him lying in there. I could forgive 
him for things like that; he’s only a kid.” 

“He’s a musician, too,” said Mr. Stockham. 
“There is such a thing as an artistic temperament.” 

“I?m an architect,” she answered, “and I have a 
little temperament of my own. There never was a 
woman who didn’t have temperament—but that 
doesn’t make them leave their cast-off underwear 
under the bed.” 

And then, after a moment’s pause, she added: 
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“Tt’s hell for a sensitive woman to live with an 
insensitive man.” 

Mr. Stockham rose weightily from his chair, and 
for the first time in hours he searched for a cigar- 
ette and lighted one. 

“Can’t I have one?” asked Susan. 

Quickly he apologized and reopened the case; he 
held the match for her; and not until he had put the 
little silver box back in his pocket did he say what was 
on his mind. 

“T wouldn’t blame Bert too much for that sort 
of thing,” he said. “You know, Susan—that wasn’t 
Bert’s fault. It’s the male in him. That’s the way 
men are. I guess your poor mother was pretty dis- 
gusted with me more than once. I never did the 
things you mentioned, of course, but I guess I have 
a few tricks of my own that a nice woman wouldn’t 
like. It’s just born in us. You might never find a 
perfect man, you know.” 

She smoothed his hand. 

“But don’t you see, too, John, that my mother 
didn’t mind those things in you because you were 
mates. And I didn’t mind them in Bert when I was 
with him—until afterward I saw I was just being a 
mother to him, with nothing else to fall back on. 
My mother felt that you were a little boy in such 
things, and she could forgive them, too—but she 
had your manhood to fall back on; she looked up 
to you; you were a little boy to her part of the time, 
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and a companion and equal to her another part of the 
time—and there were times when you must have 
been a god to her.” 

“Bless your dear heart,” he said, surprised into 
a sudden and quite unmanageable tenderness. 

“J don’t mind having a little boy husband part of 
the time,” she went on eagerly. “But I want a com- 
panion too, and now and then I want a tyrant. I 
want him, just to be sure that if I ever had need of a 
tyrant he would be right there; of course I would 
give him an argument, but if we disagreed I should 
want him to be the one to decide finally; I’m old- 
fashioned enough to believe that one captain is 
enough for any ship.” 

“Do you know any man like that?” he asked 
shrewdly. 

“No,” she answered. “I wish I did!” 


Ill 


“You’ve been very clear-headed about this thing,” 
ruminated Mr. Stockham, lighting another cigarette. 
“You don’t respect the boy, even while you feel this 
tenderness for him?” 

“And as soon as I had a child of my own in my 
arms, I would never want to see Bert again,” supple- 
mented Susan. 

“T don’t blame you for not wanting to go through 
life wiping the nose of your man,” her father added 
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sagely. “If he’s the kind of chap who is always 
running to you to bind up his finger, he’d never do 
for you, Susan. You need somebody to make you a 
little afraid of him once in a while.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, whole-heartedly. 

“Well, where can you find a man like that?” he 
demanded in utter seriousness. 

“Where?” echoed Susan. “If I marry Bert we 
will both be cheated all our lives. Once I had un- 
derstood my feelings for him, I could never let him 
touch me again. As his wife, I would always be 
lonely, half-satisfied, half-complete, always an 
adulteress in my dreams. And he would always be 
afraid of me. So many men are cowed by the first 
glimpse of intelligence in a woman. I want ro- 
mance.” 

“Good God, Susan!” exclaimed her father. “Isn’t 
that ridiculous talk from a brainy woman?” 

“T’m not so brainy,” she answered, “but I am a 
woman. The more a woman learns to think, the 
harder it is to find the right man, John!” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I am beginning to see that 
now.” 


Ly, 


Susan sank down disconsolately into the chair. 
“T know I was a fool to try it,” she said, “but what 
can people do to protect themselves against the mis- 
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takes in marriage? I thought the end would justify 
the means this time. It’s all so damned pitiful and 
silly. Before I met Bert I thought I had life pretty 
well figured out. Now I am all jumbled and con- 
fused.” 

“So is he,” Mr. Stockham reminded her. “And 
so am I.” 

And then, after looking at her thoughtfully for a 
moment, he added: 

“You are in no condition to mother anybody—you 
need somebody to mother you.” 

He was about to bend over her, but she held out 
her palms toward him warningly. 

“Not now, John W.,” she begged. “You mustn’t. 
You and I have got really to understand each other 
now. I do want to crawl into somebody’s arms right 
now and cry my heart out. But so do you. And I 
guess you’re right about Bert, too. All three of us 
need some one or something bigger than ourselves. 
But the way things are now we haven’t even one an- 
other—we can only turn to ourselves. And that’s 
not enough. My God, John—I’m not an architect, 
I am only a woman—and to myself most of the time 
I feel like I’m only a little girl that hasn’t grown 
up yet. Do you know any feelings like that? I do. 
I look at other people as if they were all grown up 
but I hadn’t stopped playing with dolls, really. I 
do feel like that, and sometimes I feel so helpless— 
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I never could keep my checking account straight, and 
I am still young and I still have dreams—” 

She pounded one white, tight little fist into her 
other hand. 

“Tf he is famished for me, I am starved for some 
one else,” she cried. “I want love—a real love. I 
want a man to share life with. But it’s not Bert 
Harvey—and I don’t want any substitute for love. 
That’s the unpardonable sin.” 

The nod of Mr. Stockham’s head then was like 
an obeisance before a truth in which he profoundly 
believed. 

“Susan?” 

“Yes, John W.” 

“Tf you never had to meet Bert Harvey again—” 

“Oh! ? 

“And if you met another man that you thought 
you loved?” 

“Ves?” 

“Would you go into a trial marriage with him?” 

A startled light came into her eyes. She glanced 
at him as if she were afraid of him. 

“You want me to say that I wouldn’t,” she whis- 
pered huskily. 

“JT want you to tell me the truth,” he replied with 
a certain gentle dignity and courage in his voice. 

“You want me to think it is wrong,” she said, her 
tone almost a chant, as if she were communing with 
some inner admonishment. ‘You want me to face 
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a drab picture of one trial after another until I would 
be no better than—than that kind of woman. You 
mean—it would be another kind of prostitution.” 

“No, Susan!” 

His denial startled her completely. She stared 
at him, as one might stare at an assailant who has 
withheld a whip and a goad. 

“That’s what you must mean,” she murmured. 

“No. You will never make another trial mar- 
riage, for now you see—or you will see when you 
have the time to look—what a joke it must usually 
be:” 

“A joke!” 

“A bitter joke. A practical joke. A stupid, silly 
joke. A joke because it pretends to change things 
that can’t be changed. They ought to be changed—I 
admit it. But they can’t—and you will have to 
admit that. How in the hell can they be changed? 
By giving the thing another name? Look at your- 
selves—at you and Bert. You had a trial marriage. 
Well, what was the result? It was all right for you 
—but it was all wrong for Bert. What is the dif- 
ference what kind of marriage you had? That 
doesn’t alter the fact that you couldn’t stand living 
with him and he couldn’t stand living without you. 
Of course, you are free. What about him? He is 
as chained to you as if you were married with ring, 
bell, book and candle. Isn’t that so? He prom- 
ised to be a good sport, but when the time came he 
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couldn’t go through with it. Don’t blame him for 
that. And don’t expect your freedom from marriage 
to help him. What did your experiment prove after 
all—except that we are made just like that, no mat- 
ter what conventions we follow or drop? We can’t 
change ourselves!” 

He was plodding back and forth oracularly, as he 
said these words to her, but now he stopped and 
fixed her with his haggard gaze. 

“That’s why you'll never do it again,” he said. 
“Because you know it won’t work. Now look at me, 
Susan. You’ve made a lot of statements tonight that 
were hard medicine for me to swallow. One of the 
things you said was that I couldn’t ever understand 
you in a thousand years. That hurt.” 

“T didn’t mean it, John.” 

“Doesn’t matter now, anyhow. Then you said 
the men of today couldn’t manage you.” 

“That’s true.” 

“And now you are in a mess. It’s just as you 
said. You're in a mess.” 

“Tt’s a ghastly mess. How can I leave him now 
when he needs me so? And he will do it again— 
I can’t have anybody’s death on my hands. There’s 
nothing anybody can do about it, either.” 

“Yes, Susan—yes, there is,” he told her confi- 
dently. 

“Flow can there be?” 

“Took at your father. Look at your stodgy, unin- 
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tellectual, old manufacturer of a father—a business 
man who doesn’t know what’s going on in this won- 
derful new world where the young people hang 
themselves. Look at him. This grotesque old father 
of yours can straighten the whole thing out!” 

“And how? How?” 

“By ways that were seldom known to fail, little 
girl—long before you were born. You leave it to 
me. If you are willing to do that, I am willing 
to promise you that Bert Harvey will never trouble 
you again.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Only promise me—that never, as long as you 
live, will you ask me how I did it?” 

She put her arms around him and nestled close. 

“Why should I?” she sighed. 
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Chapter Eleven 
I 


0.0, ERT Harvey lay flat on his back, his 
SS B $5 hands limp on the blue silken coverlet, 
Sa V & his eyes tightly closed. 
BORN: Within the bedroom all was quiet; 
Doctor Meyers had just left him, and 
from beyond the closed door came the hum of sub- 
dued voices. Susan was in there, and her father; 
they were talking with the physician and he was re- 
assuring them. Miss Stanner, the nurse, was also 
with them; he was going to like Miss Stanner, she 
was so kind and gentle with him. 

Nothing to worry about, the doctor had said. 
Within a few days he would be all right again, if he 
took good care of himself. It was the shock that was 
bothering him; tomorrow he would feel much worse 
than tonight, but by the evening he would be defi- 
nitely on the mend. 

When he had awakened out of his last doze, he 
had found himself automatically plucking at the 
coverlets, as people will do in a low fever. His 
mind had flickered and leaped absurdly for a little 
while, like a moving picture that has escaped the 
guardian ratchet of its turning wheel. Then he had 
dropped off again and dreamed of Susan. It wasa 
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strange dream. Susan was on a glittering stage and 
he was seated in the front row, watching her. She 
was wearing ruffles like swansdown and glittering 
straps across her stomach; straps glittering with 
rhinestones. In her hand she carried a parasol with 
tiny red flowers on it, like polka dots. Under her 
skirt she wore spangled trunks. Her shoes and stock- 
ings were white and there was a flower on her fore- 
head. 

As he watched her from his dream chair, she ran 
up a little red flight of steps to a wire that was 
stretched between two white posts. She danced on 
the wire. Back and forth on the shining thread she 
ran, balancing herself with the white parasol polka- 
dotted with poppies. She strutted into an old-fash- 
ioned cake-walk, and the wire glistened and bounced. 
And then she ran and laughed and sang and the 
song was “Rock-A-Bye-Baby!” 

Then the dream was blotted out and Bert awoke 
to the quiet and solitude of the bedroom. 


II 


He found that he could think distinctly now; his 
thoughts were centered on Susan. 

Was her heart touched at what he had done? He 
believed it was. He was sure she loved him. She 
had told him that herself. And how sweetly she 
had taken care of him. 
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Dared he hope now—or had all this been for 
nothing? 

He wished she would come in to him now and sit 
beside him and hold his hand and smooth his brow 
and even sing to him. He loved her voice, low and 
sure and strong. If she did not come in to him 
soon, he would get up and go in to her. Surely 
that would impress her. He could see himself doing 
it, his face set in grim and loving persistence. Then 
she would realize that even in his weakness he must 
find her, the strength of his love transcending his 
bodily weakness. 

He even tried to lift himself in the bed, but he 
felt so tired that he decided to postpone this gesture 
until he was sure that she was not coming in to him. 

“Besides,” he reminded himself, quite sensibly, 
“what gesture could be more heroic than the one I 
have already made? She will never be able to ig- 
nore the fact that I tried to take my life.” 

The thought pleased him. It had taken courage, 
manliness, daring, to do what he had done. If he 
never did anything else in his life, he could be proud 
of this night; Susan must respect his manhood be- 
cause of it forever after. 

He wondered how he looked now. He must be 
pale and peaked, his eyes trembling with suffering. 
Tears came to his eyes as he pictured himself; he 
sought for a mirror but there was none within the 
reach of his hand. What an unforgettable spectacle 
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he would be, swaying unsteadily, one hand holding 
on to the door for support, staggering in to the girl 
for whom he had been ready to die. It would be 
like a scene in a moving picture! 

What was old man Stockham doing here? Queer, 
how he had come to this apartment at such a time. 
Rather a decent sort, old man Stockham, but noth- 
ing like the wonderful man Susan had always told 
him he was. Yet Bert felt much obliged to him for 
cutting him down from the rope; everything looked 
now as if Susan were sorry, and matters could be 
settled pleasantly. 

Bert smiled faintly. All this hell that he was 
suffering was not too big a price to pay for such a 
girl as Susan. 


III 


How should he act toward Susan when she came in 
to him? 

Bert foresaw his attitude instantly. He would 
cough a little and speak with difficulty and explain 
that his throat was still sore and throbbing. But he 
would tell her there was nothing to worry about. 

“No, don’t trouble your head about me,” he would 
say to her in his hoarse whisper. “I’m all right. 
I’m sorry I made such an ass of myself—but I was 
just crazy about you, I guess. I won’t do it again— 
I’m sure I won’t.” 
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At that last part, he smiled. Apophasis! The 
pretended denial of what one was saying. He would 
protest too much that he was sure he wouldn’t try to 
end his life a second time, and then Susan would not 
feel certain about it at all. 

But suppose her mind had not changed? That 
sobering thought came into his head like a physical 
twinge. Then what would he do? Now, he told 
himself, he felt as old as she. She felt so superior 
to him—but he would show her! What more could 
he do, though—if his attempted hanging didn’t im- 
press her, what was there left for him to do? 

It had impressed her. Of course it had. It must 
have startled her almost out of her senses. Again 
he smiled. Never again could she think of him as 
weak and inefficient. He had trusted her with his 
future, with his very life, and she had tried to cast. 
him aside, like a worn-out glove. What a lesson 
this might have been to Susan Stockham! 

She was completely in the wrong and by now she: 
must be remorsefully aware of it. If she had never 
given him any cause to love her, then it would have 
been different. He would not have any right on 
his side at all. But as it was, he had everything on 
his side. She had led him on in the belief that she 
was wholly in love with him. You can’t do that to 
a person and expect him to accept the congé calmly. 

Well, she knew that by this time. And she knew, 
too, that such was his love that he was only waiting: 
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to take her in his arms forgivingly and never speak 


again of the past. Certainly she could not attempt - 


to argue with him, or reason with him, in the face 
of what he had done. That was all through with; 
the whole thing was too fundamental for argument. 

Nor would he give her any cruel reminders. She 
knew, without his telling her, how she had mis- 
treated him; that she was to blame for all the un- 
happiness in his life; until he had known her he 
had been a care-free boy. There must be mutual 
forgiveness now; once more his eyes were moist with 
the nobility of tolerance. 

It was true, though, that she had taken his youth 
from him. Before she came into his life, he had not 
known a real care in the world. Then the world 
changed with her coming. Once she had done that 
to him, did she think she could abandon him? 

Could it be possible Susan was lying? Some other 
man! She had denied it—but wouldn’t any woman 
lie about such an affair? Some big fellow, with 
muscles and money, no doubt. The kind of man 
who had no real ability or talent, but who knew how 
to put on a good show. That sort of man always 
made Bert feel impotent and a little ridiculous. 
And what would such a man want with Susan? She 
would find out in good time! 

When he had got this far in his musings, Bert 


became hotly indignant. If he had had the strength. 


he would have liked to wreck the whole apartment. 
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The clink and smash of breaking pottery, the rip 
and tear of curtains, the jingle of broken glass, the 
primitive and releasing joy of noise, all the brangle 
and brattle of destruction would have been a high 
mass, a Te Deum and a bacchanal, a tearing down, a 
rending asunder, an opening and an uplifting of 
angry sound. 

Then he smiled like a Christian. No! All the 
little treasures in this apartment were sacred to his 
memories of it. He could not realize, nor was there 
language with which to apprise him, that Susan 
would have loved such violence and berserk annoy- 
ance. It was a high achievement for Bert even to 
have thought upon it, briefly. 


IV 


She had to marry him. He couldn’t let her go. 
He would not give her up. He would be good to 
her. There was nothing he would not do for her. 
He would be her slave. But she must be with him 
always. He would make her proud of him. 

There sounded a knock on the door, and he turned 
toward it a face of anguished expectancy. Was 
Susan coming to him? Or was it just the nurse? 

“Come in,” he called, and coughed violently, 
much more violently than was really necessary. 

The door opened and Mr. Stockham came in, shut- 
ting the door tightly behind him. 
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“Hello, son!” said Mr. Stockham in his friendliest 
voice. His intonation was exactly the same as he had 
been wont to use to a difficult customer in the old 
days when he was a traveling piano salesman for his 
father. 

Bert nodded, as if it were almost impossible for 
him to use his voice. 

Mr. Stockham sat down on the side of the bed and 
smiled pleasantly. But Bert only frowned. 

“Where is—Susan?” he asked laboredly. 

Mr. Stockham held up a reassuring hand. 

“She is in no condition to talk to you right now,” 
he explained gravely. “Of course you don’t realize, 
old son, what a terrtble shock all this has been to 
Susan. She’s such a wonderful good sport about 
everything that she doesn’t show her feelings on the 
outside. My daughter never wears her heart on her 
sleeve. That’s the way the Stockhams are, you 
know. She would never snivel or cry or give me the 
jim-jams, she can’t carry on that way; but I know 
my daughter, let me tell you, and she’s had just 
about as much tonight as any girl can stand.” 

He opened his eyes very wide as he looked at Bert 
and said these things, and Bert stared back at him 
thoughtfully. The young man felt that Mr. Stock- 
ham was too dull-witted to have intended any re- 
buke. But his explanation was, nevertheless, a high 
reproof. Beside such an example as Susan, Bert felt 
that he did not glow in favorable contrast. 
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“That’s why I asked her to lie down in there and 
take a little rest,” continued Mr. Stockham. “Of 
course, she wouldn’t lie down. That’s not like Susan. 
But I don’t want her to go through any more nervous 
strain until she gets a good night’s rest!” 

Bert nodded in hearty agreement. 

“Besides,” proceeded Mr. Stockham stolidly, “I 
thought that this whole thing ought to be talked 
over, man to man. Men can always talk over mat- 
ters sensibly and understand each other, don’t you 
think so?” 

To this Bert shook his head in emphatic assent. 

“You can’t reason with a woman, you know that, 
old son. You’ve got a head on your shoulders and 
you’ve seen something of life. A woman will always 
fly off the handle and you can’t make her look facts 
squarely in the face. It’s not her nature. I always 
say—and I’m only a blunt business man and don’t 
pretend to be anything else—I always say that when 
it comes to anything serious that has to be settled, I 
would rather talk to a man any day. Then you can 
get somewhere.” 

“Perfectly true,” agreed Bert, in almost his natu- 
ral tone. 

“That’s why I wanted to talk to you—and the 
doctor said it was all right, so long as I did most of 
the talking,” added Mr. Stockham. 

Bert put his fingers against his throat and smiled 
wanly, by way of explanation. 
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“Now, old son, I want you to understand one thing 
right from the start. I came into this flat tonight 
with only one purpose—to blow your brains out.” 

Bert jumped, under his covers. He lifted his head 
from the pillow and stared incredulously at the older 
man. 

“To blow my brains out?” he gasped, and the hol- 
low sound of his voice then was wholly authentic. 

“With this,” resumed Mr. Stockham, and from his 
pocket he drew forth the revolver. “I was going to 
murder you as the seducer of my daughter.” 

“But I didn’t—” 

“Never mind. That’s what I came here for.” 

Bert took the revolver from Mr. Stockham’s hand 
and studied it attentively and with a kind of pleased 
appreciation. Somehow, it touched his vanity. 

“What a sucker you must have felt when you 
found me hanging from the rope,” he said. 

Mr. Stockham found the remark personally offen- 
sive, but he laughed heartily and shook his head as 
if he considered the young man, indeed, a mad and 
irrepressible wag. 

“Ah, but that brought me to my senses,” he con- 
tinued, immediately serious. “It opened my eyes. 
You don’t realize how it changed my whole attitude. 
You know, old son, there was a time when I was 
your age that J was going to take poison, all on ac- 
count of a girl.” 
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“Did you do it?” asked Bert, a note almost like 
professional fellowship in his voice. 

“No! I went out and ate a good dinner, instead!” 

Mr. Stockham chuckled, but Bert Harvey’s lip 
curled. 

“Ah!” he said. “That is the difference between 
you, a manufacturer, and me, an artist.” 

“Ah!” thought Mr. Stockham, saying nothing at 
all, “but you see, I married the girl in the end.” 

No hint of such a retort was in his expression, as 
he nodded in solemn confirmation of Bert’s classi- 
fication. 

“What is your ambition, Bert?” he asked suddenly. 

Bert smiled; perhaps there was sarcasm in the 
smile, but if there was, Mr. Stockham took no notice 
of it. 

“Curiously enough, I want to be your son-in-law,” 
said Bert. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Are you going to ask me if I can support your 
daughter in the style to which she has always been 
accustomed?” was Bert’s not altogether agreeable 
response, 

“Not at all,” answered Mr. Stockham, with placid 
dignity. “My daughter, as it happens, is able to 
support herself in the style to which she has always 
been accustomed.” 

Bert closed his eyes, and his lips pouted. 

‘“What’s your job?” prodded Mr. Stockham. 
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“T was in a music publishing house.” 

“Of course. For the last fifteen minutes Susan 
has been telling me about your—your friendship and 
I remember now she did mention that, too. What 
do you earn a week?” 

“T did earn fifty dollars a week.” 

“And what do you earn now? Don’t mind 
my—” 

“Hell! I don’t earn anything now.” 

“Out of a job!” 

“Out of a job!” echoed Bert bitterly. ‘Now sit 
there and gloat over me and ask me what right I 
have to a fine girl like your daughter.” 

“Don’t strain your throat,” cautioned Mr. Stock- 
ham. ‘Save it so that you can answer my important 
questions: You haven’t told me yet what your real 
ambition is.” 

Bert closed his eyes again and his expression 
softened. 

“T want to write good jazz,” he said softly. 

“Good jazz?” repeated Mr. Stockham, his voice 
expressing the most intimate interest. 

“Yes. Great jazz! I want to find its true expres- 
sion. I want to write great jazz music, music that 
will live.” 

Suddenly he stared at the older man suspiciously. 

“What business is it of yours?” he asked. 

Mr. Stockham’s tone immediately became even 
more distinctly truculent. 
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‘And do you actually think you can become a mas- 
ter of syncopated music?” he asked. “Is that what 
you are looking forward to?” 

“And why not?” snapped Bert. 

“Oh, I wasn’t disparaging you,” Mr. Stockham 
hurried to explain. “I am sure you have talent. 
Susan just told me so.” 

Bert’s sneer came then fully into the open. 

“Oh, she gave me that much, did she?” he 
muttered. 

“Yes, she did. But what does that mean? It 
doesn’t mean a thing to me how much talent you’ve 
got. I am in the music business and I tell you, you 
can never be accepted seriously if you are only a 
graduate of Longacre Square. It’s just prepos- 
terous!” 

“You'll see,” grunted Bert, dismissing the subject. 

“No, I won’t. And neither will you. It can’t be 
done.” 

“T suppose,” flared Bert, “that I should study at a 
conservatory. Well, that’s what I wanted to, but my 
mother wouldn’t let me. I wanted to go to the Pea- 
body Institute or the Boston Conservatory— 

“Wouldn’t mean a thing,” interrupted Mr. Stock- 
ham with a lofty wave of his hand. “Not a thing. 
No, old son. What you would have to get, for a 
career like that, is the stamp of foreign approval. 
You would have to study at the universities abroad. 
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You would have to play in the great European re- 
cital halls. Then, when you came back, they would 
pay some attention to you.” 

Bert turned over on his side and laid his cheek 
wearily against the pillow. 

“T ought to make a triumphal return in my private 
yacht, too,” he mumbled. “You make me sick! I 
haven’t even got a job. You know damn well I can’t 
study in Europe!” 

There was a clutch of something genuine in his 
sobbing voice, then. Mr. Stockham knew it was real. 

“Why not?” he asked mildly. 

Bert stared straight ahead of him for a moment; 
gradually he turned: his head until he was looking 
with a great question into the eyes of Susan Stock- 
ham’s father. 


Vv 


When Bert Harvey finally spoke, his voice was 
full of resentment. 

“Just what are you insinuating?” he demanded. 

“T am not insinuating anything,” disclaimed Mr. 
Stockham reasonably. “I am talking to you straight 
from the shoulder, and as man to man. I ama piano 
manufacturer and I am talking to you as many an- 
other piano manufacturer has talked to a musician. 
Let me tell you something. There was a woman 
who came to this country from France as a éragé- 
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dienne ina lyric repertoire. She made a great success 
in the music halls. Well, I financed her trip. What 
I got out of it was an advertisement for my piano. 
Old man Steinway did that with some of the most 
famous pianists this country ever knew. It’s a well- 
known practice in the piano trade. Now, if I choose 
to invest in your future, why do you ask me what I 
am insinuating?” 

Bert’s face was a study of contending wrinkles. 

“You are trying to bribe me,” he said. 

“No. Suppose I send you to Europe to study un- 
der the greatest masters—and I pay all of your ex- 
penses. I am gambling on my daughter’s estimate 
of your ability. When you do return to this country, 
whether as a pianist or as a composer, or both, you 
always use the Stockham piano.” 

“Yowre buying me off,” insisted Bert obdurately. 

“Am I? Yovu’re not on, young man,” Mr. Stock- 
ham told him promptly. ‘What is the situation 
right now? You want to marry Susan. Well, she 
doesn’t want to marry you—and what are you going 
to do about it? Throw away your whole future, kill 
yourself, be a plain poor damned little fool? How 
do you know Susan won’t change her mind? If you 
stayed here and tried to win her, you would lose, as 
sure as gun’s iron. And [’ll tell you why. Susan 
is a success—and the only way you will ever win her 
is to be a bigger success than she is!” 
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Bert sighed deeply; a sigh that acquiesced, at least 
in that statement. 

“She has it all over you now, anyway,” argued 
Mr. Stockham valiantly. “She wanted to be an 
architect—but look how she has studied in the best 
schools abroad. You are not on the same footing 
with her in your field.” 

Bert nodded wisely. 

“Susan would think a whole lot more of me if 
people were beating each other in the face to get into 
Carnegie Hall to hear me play,” he said. And then 
he added, “But has Susan given me up? Why 
couldn’t she marry me and we could both ga 
abroad?” : 

Mr. Stockham laughed. 

“You don’t want much,” he parried. “What 
would she be doing while you were over there? She 
has her own career.” 

And as an afterthought he added: 

“You are both young. Maybe the separation will 
help—and when you come back, everything might 
be different.” 

Bert shook his head solemnly. 

“No,” he said. “If I do this, it’s all over. Susan 
and I will be through forever.” 

Mr. Stockham hesitated a moment, and then he 
said: 

“Bert, I believe that’s the God’s truth you just 
spoke.” 
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They looked at each other, and each had found in 
the other something to admire and like. 

“But,” pursued Mr. Stockham, “isn’t it better, 
anyway? You will be where you will always hear 
fine music, be taught by great teachers, be fitting 
yourself for a real place in life—” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Bert, holding up his hands. 
He struggled at last honestly to dominate his own 
emotions. ‘God damn it,” he cried, with the tears 
running down his cheeks, “it means that you’re giv- 
ing me acheck. I’m not as low as that. What kind 
of opinion have you got of me anyhow? Don’t say 
any more, Mr. Stockham, because I want it, but I 
won’t take it!” 

Through Mr. Stockham’s tired old head a distant 
thought came springing; he had always wanted a son. 
He put out his hand and rested it on the boy’s 
trembling shoulder. 

“T won’t tempt you, old son,” he said. “You 
think it over. I tell you, man to man, I don’t believe 
you can ever have Susan. It’s just not on the cards. 
But you’re a man, down at the bottom, and you’ve 
just made a hit with me. I want to help you for 
your own sake. Won’t you let me?” 

Bert Harvey looked out in front of him, all Eu- 
rope and her centuries brightly rising in his dimming 
eyes. 
“T don’t know,” he said. “If you'll let me think 
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it over—and talk it over. Tell Susan—lI said good- 

bye and God bless her. Tell her not to worry about 

me. And Mr. Stockham—would you do me a favor? 

The address is in my coat pocket—and the telephone 

number. Would you call up my mother and ask her 

to come down and talk to me? I?ll ask her about it.” 
“Sure!” said Mr. Stockham. 


vi 


When Mr. Stockham returned to the living 
room, Susan was not there. The nurse, pausing on 
her way back to the patient, explained. 

“She went to the drug store for me,” said Miss 
Stanner. ‘She will be back in a minute.” 

She had gone without her hat and coat, Mr. Stock- 
ham reflected, for he had carried them with him 
and now he laid them on the divan. Alone, he sank 
down in an easy chair and looked into the red and 
gray of the dying fire. 

Every part of him ached with fatigue. All the 
mask was taken away from his weary face; his cheeks 
were flabby and worn, his eyes were narrowed, and 
their pupils blurred and dim. 

The silence was grateful. For a little while he 
stared into the dying flame; his hands were crossed 
over his stomach, his lips were drawn down. 
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And his thoughts were not thoughts at all. In- 
stead they were drawn of themselves into the humil- 
ity and submission of prayer. Not to throne or 
crown or cross did the musings of the piano manu- 
facturer ascend; rather they entreated the presence 
of a spirit long since fled from him. 

“Where can you be?” his weary thoughts went 
questing. “Laura, my wife, who looked like a 
Gibson girl. What has become of you—the you 
who looked out at me from your serious blue eyes? 
What happened to you when you died, Laura? Was 
that all there ever was of you? Was there nothing 
left—anywhere? Aren’t you somewhere now and 
don’t you know what happened to us today? I feel 
so lonely for you.” 

Far downstairs he heard the muffled closing of a 
door. Susan, he hoped—the Susan that Laura had 
never lived to hold in her arms, nor yet to sing to her 
that cradle tune. Their daughter. Not like her 
mother at all; a new kind of girl; but he loved her, 
and he believed in her, and he did understand her— 
he was sure of that. 

Susan came in and kissed him. He took the pack- 
age from her and rapped on the door and passed it 
in to the nurse. 

Somewhere in the world, he told himself, Susan 
would find the man she deserved. How the world 
might be blessed in such a union as that! 

He held her coat for her and gave her the little 
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brown hat, folded with such genfle sorcery. One 
final glance John W. Stockham turned upon the 
room, when Susan had passed him and gone out. 
through the door. 

His hand pressed down the little brass lever in the 
wall, and the light in the living room went out. 


THE END 
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